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Color  is  defined  as  a  phenomenon  of  light  or  visual  perception 
that  enables  one  to  differentiate  otherwise  identical  objects. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  phenomenon  of  magazines  which  enables  readers  to  keep  up  to  date 
about  the  goings  on  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  our  September  28th  issue 
our  pages  will  radiate  with  editorial  on  the  effectiveness  of  color  in  advertising, 
new  techniques  for  color  printing,  case  histories  and  more. 

Don’t  be  left  out  in  the  dark. 

Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  special  color  issue  today. 


To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  Sales  Representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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What  in  the  world  do 
you  want  to  know? 
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TO  DO:  Search  DIALOG®,  the  most  complete  and  powerful 
information  system  available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

•  PTS  NEW  PRODUCT  ANNOUNCEMENTS™  (FILE  621)  for 
general  product  information,  marketing/packaging  plans,  and 
industry  expert  comments. 

•  First  Release®^  (BEGIN  FIRST)  collection  of  newswires  for  late 
breaking  information. 

•  D&B’s  FINANCIAL  RECORDS  PLUS^  (FILE  519)  for  company 
background,  financials,  and  principals. 

•  MEDLINE®  (FILES  152-155)  for  product  chemistry  and  effect  of 
food  additives. 

•  PAPERS  (BEGIN  PAPERS)  for  broad,  historical  perspectives  as 
presented  in  more  than  30  full-text  newspapers. 

DIALOG  is  the  world’s  largest  online  information  supplier  with  nearly 
400  sources  available.  And  now  it’s  even  easier  to  get  the  information 
you  need  with  DIALOG  Menus®"’,  the  menu-assisted  approach  to 
searching  over  220  DIALOG  files. 

If  your  organization  is  already  using  DIALOG,  you  can  do  the 
search  yourself  or  ask  your  librarian  for  a  DIALOG  search.  Or,  call 
1-800/3-DIALOG  (800/334-2564)  to  find  out  how  you  can  get  a 
world  of  knowledge  at  your  fingertips. 

Information  Services,  Inc. 

1^11  a  Knight-Ridder  Company  ISO 

Bringing  you  the  world's  knowledge. 

©  1991  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.  3460  Hillview  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved. 
DIALOG  is  a  servicemark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  office. 
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As  Tampa  Bay  becomes  a  more 
multicultural  community,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  recognizes 
the  need  to  increase  multicultural 
awareness  among  its  staff. 

In  1989,  Ben  Johnson  and  Mary 
Esther  Bullard-Johnson  were  asked 
to  conduct  their  nationally 
renowned  multicultural  awareness 
seminar  for  the  Times  newsroom 
staff.  Now,  with  Ben  on  board  as 
Times  assistant  managing  editor, 
he  and  Mary  Esther  are  conducting 
their  training  seminars  for  all 
Times  managers. 

During  these  all-day  sessions, 
attendees  learn  to  discard 
stereotypes.  They  develop 
strategies  to  enhance  diversity  and 
fairness  in  news  coverage,  as  well 
as  in  hiring  and  promotion  practices 
at  the  newspaper.  The  main 
message,  says  Johnson,  is  that 
“diversity  is  good  and  that 
respecting  people’s  differences  will 
result  in  a  better  quality,  more 
useful  media  source.” 

The  Times  is  committed  to 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  to 
using  that  diversity  to  portray  the 
community  in  an  even-handed 
manner. 


^.Prtersburg  ©mes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


SEPTEMBER 

18- 20— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn, 

Frederick,  Md. 

19- 21— Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Holiday  Inn  Executive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

19-21 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

24-27— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Conference,  Little 
America  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

24 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Advertising  Law  &  Business  Con¬ 
ference,  Parker-Meridien  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

24- 25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newsprint  and  Materi¬ 

als  in  the  Pressroom  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago, 
III. 

25- 27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Advertis¬ 

ing  Bureau/Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  Libel/Privacy  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  Va. 

25- 28— National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Excelsior  Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

26- 28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Meeting  and  Convention, 

Warren  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

26-28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall  Sales 
Program,  South  Seas  Plantation,  Captiva  Island,  Fla. 

27-10/1 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Loew’s  Ventana  Canyon  Resort,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

29-10/2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Eastern  Region 
Meeting,  Vista  International  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

2-5— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  Conference.  Denver, 
Colo. 

2-5— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Southern  Regic'< 
Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

4-5 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  Embassy 
Suites,  Palm  Beach  Shores,  Fla. 

6-9— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
Sheraton  Inner  Harbor  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

10-13— Women  in  Communications  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Research  Council.  General  Conference,  Grand  Kem- 
pinski  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

15-21— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Labor  and  Employment  Law 
Workshops,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Framingham,  Mass. 

19— Co-op  New  England,  Co-op  Advertising  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

20-22— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Better  Writing  for  All  Sections"  Semi¬ 
nar,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

20-22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  "The  Economics 
and  Ethics  of  Health  Care,"  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 
22-24— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Multicultural  Manage¬ 
ment  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Leadership  in  Adver¬ 
tising  Workshop,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 

22-28— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  API 
HeEKfquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

26-27— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Advanced  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Training  Workshop,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 
29-10/2— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  Circulation  and  Marketing  Training  Seminar,  Barc¬ 
lay  Hotel/Rittenhouse  Square/Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 
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Sex  discrimination 
suit  is  settied 

The  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  has 
reached  “an  amicable  resolution”  in 
a  sexual  discrimination  and  harass¬ 
ment  dispute  with  a  former  editor,  but 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Details  of  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  Elizabeth  Flansburg’s  alle¬ 
gations  of  sex  discrimination  and  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  also  were  not  re¬ 
vealed. 

Representatives  of  the  company, 
which  operates  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
where  Flansburg  worked,  said  that  by 
settling  the  dispute  the  Star  was  not 
admitting  it  or  any  Star  employee  had 
engaged  in  any  wrongdoing. 

Editor  Joe  McGuff  and  Flansburg’s 
attorney,  Roxanne  Conlin,  declined 
comment. 

Flansburg  joined  the  Star  in  1987. 
When  she  resigned  in  February  1991 
she  was  the  paper’s  only  deputy 
national/mid-America  editor. 

—  AP 

D.A.  says  Times 
got  information 
from  janitor 

The  Milwaukee  County  district 
attorney’s  office  is  investigating  the 
actions  of  a  courthouse  janitor  who 
confessed  to  leaking  confidential  files 
on  admitted  serial  killer  Jeffrey  L. 
Dahmer. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Herman 
John  told  Chicago  Snn-Times 
reporter  Maureen  O’Donnell  that  files 
leaked  by  janitor  Stephen  D.  Sessions 
files  are  the  source  of  an  Aug.  4  New 
York  Times  article  that  exclusively 
reported  Dahmer  had  confessed  to 
cooking  and  eating  the  bicep  of  one  of 
his  victims. 

“My  understanding  is  that  [the 
documents  were]  given  directly  to  the 
[Times]  reporter,”  John  told  the  Sun- 
Times.  John  did  not  return  phone 
messages  from  E&P. 

The  district  attorney’s  office  has 
also  sent  a  letter  about  the  matter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  a  spokeswo¬ 
man  said. 

“We’re  treating  it  as  private  corre¬ 
spondence,”  said  Nancy  Nielsen,  de¬ 
clining  to  disclose  its  contents. 

However,  John  previously  had  said 
the  office  was  looking  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  Sessions  had  been  paid,  or 
offered  pay,  for  information. 

Times  spokeswoman  Nielsen  said 


paying  for  information  is  prohibited  | 
by  Times  policy  “and  the  policy  was  1 
adhered  to  in  this  case.” 

Nielsen  quickly  added,  however, 
that  “we  don’t  discuss  our  news 
sources,”  declining  to  discuss  wheth¬ 
er  information  had  come  from  Ses¬ 
sions. 

Sessions,  29,  has  been  suspended 
without  pay,  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  firing  by  his  supervisor. 

That  recommendation  has  gone  to 
the  Personnel  Review  Board  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  would  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sion. 

Sessions  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Paper  settles 
age  lawsuit 

The  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  has  settled 
out  of  court  an  age-discrimination  suit 
by  a  56-year-old  former  mailroom 
employee. 

The  settlement  was  reached  as  jury 
selection  was  to  begin  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Harrisburg.  Terms  were  not 
disclosed. 

Donald  Krause  claimed  he  was  laid 
off  after  25  years  at  the  paper,  while 
younger  workers  with  less  experience 
remained. 

The  suit  was  first  filed  with  the  state 
Human  Relations  Commission  in  1989 
and  included  seven  plaintiffs. 

Italian  journalists 
reach  tentative 
new  contract 

Italian  journalists  and  publishers 
have  reached  a  tentative  agreement 
on  a  new,  four-year  union  contract, 
ending  a  one-day  strike  that  had  shut 
down  news  agencies  and  newspapers 
as  well  as  television  and  radio  news¬ 
casts. 

The  strike  was  the  latest  in  a  series 
organized  by  the  National  Press  Fed¬ 
eration  since  the  journalists’  contract 
expired  in  October. 

The  National  Press  Foundation 
agreed  to  grant  the  journalists  a  pay 
raise  of  $540  a  month  for  non-manage¬ 
ment  employees  spread  over  three 
years,  according  to  a  statement  from 
the  Labor  Ministry. 

Higher-ranking  employees  were  to 
receive  somewhat  more.  In  addition, 
journalists  were  to  receive  a  lump 
sum  of  $3,500  by  March  1992. 

—  AP 


Libel  award 
set  aside 

A  county  circuit  judge  in  Michigan 
has  set  aside  an  II -year-old  $30,000 
libel  award  against  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Huron  County  Circuit  Judge 
Richard  Knoblock  ruled  that  Edward 
Czuprynski,  a  former  member  of  the 
Bay  County  Board  of  Auditors,  was 
not  defamed  by  a  series  of  articles, 
editorials  and  letters  to  the  editor  the 
paper  had  published  in  1979  about 
conflicts  between  Czuprynski  and 
other  Bay  County  officials. 

Neither  had  the  paper  shown  malice 
in  the  publications,  Knoblock  ruled. 

Czuprynski  sued  over  the  pub¬ 
lished  items  in  1980  and  was  awarded 
$30,000  by  a  jury.  Czuprynski,  now 
an  attorney  in  Bay  City,  indicated  he 
intends  to  appeal  the  dismissal. 

New  Zealand 
daily  closes 

The  Auckland  Star  in  New  Zealand 
was  closed  last  month  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Ltd.  after  losing 
$4.8  million  in  its  last  fiscal  year. 

Company  officials  said  22  of  the  94 
staff  members  will  be  offered  jobs  at 
other  Independent  newspapers  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  others  will  be 
offered  severance  payments. 

The  Independent-owned  Sunday 
Star,  which  company  officials  say  is 
profitable,  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

—  AP 

Publishers  Express 
adds  newspapers 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  and  Trident  Weekly  Shopper 
of  Charleston,  S.C.,  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  private  delivery 
company  Publishers  Express,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company. 

Tampa  Tribune 
gets  praise 

Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  school  offi¬ 
cials  have  recognized  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  for  sponsoring  a  program  that 
raised  more  than  $20,000  for  the 
Pinellas  Education  Foundation. 
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Tax  on  reading  and  knowledge 

The  demand  for  more  revenue  has  forced  California  to  join  the  list 
of  states  imposing  a  sales  tax  on  newspaper  circulations,  compelling 
many  papers  to  increase  their  rates.  There  are  12  states  now  with 
various  applications  of  the  tax. 

This  is  a  tax  on  reading  and  knowledge.  So  is  the  tax  on  the  sale  of 
books  imposed  in  many  states.  It  represents  a  radical  change  in  the 
philosophy  which  guided  this  country  through  its  formative  years 
when  it  was  felt  universally  that  information  and  knowledge  should 
be  available  at  the  cheapest  price  to  the  greatest  number  of  people 
through  a  nationwide  postal  service;  Hence  the  preferential  second- 
class  rate.  The  same  philosophy  motivated  state  legislators  to  ex¬ 
empt  newspaper  and  magazine  circulation  from  sales  taxes. 

Now  the  search  for  new  revenue  has  made  everything,  including 
newspapers,  fair  game  for  the  tax  collector;  never  mind  the  basic 
principles  that  are  being  violated. 

Most  newspapers  have  not  objected  to  paying  their  share  of  ordin¬ 
ary  business  taxes  which  are  applied  to  all.  However,  we  believe 
these  taxes  are  unconstitutional  because  they  are  discriminatory 
against  one  medium,  do  not  apply  to  other  media  such  as  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  levied  against  one  class  of  citizen — newspaper 
readers.  We  will  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  legislators  will  look  at 
those  other  areas  and  try  to  establish  a  tax  on  television  and  cable 
stations — a  tax  on  listening  and  viewing.  At  that  point,  we  will  have 
come  full  circle  from  the  principles  of  providing  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

There  is  confusion  at  the  state  legislative  level  of  how  to  apply  the 
sales  tax  on  reading  matter.  California  newspaper  publishers  fought 
the  sales  tax  and  lost.  It  was  applied  to  periodicals  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers.  In  Ohio,  however,  the  Legislature  tried  to  apply  the  tax  to 
periodicals  while  maintaining  the  exemption  for  newspapers.  It  was 
patently  discriminatory  and  did  not  pass. 

With  more  than  75%  of  state  legislatures  maintaining  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  sales  taxes  to  newspaper  circulations,  there  is  hope  that 
with  better  economic  conditions  perhaps  a  nationwide  exemption  for 
the  printed  word  can  be  reinstated. 

Newsstands  decline 

The  number  of  newsstands  in  New  York  City  has  declined  from 
1,325  in  1950  to  300  today.  The  same  decline  has  probably  occurred  in 
other  major  cities.  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  argument  about 
design  and  construction  as  well  as  location,  none  of  which  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  newspaper  sales.  Of  course,  vending  machines  have  prolifer¬ 
ated  taking  up  some  of  the  slack  but  few  vending  machines  can  make 
change  for  a  dollar. 

The  argument  is  also  about  whether  newsstands  are  a  nuisance  or  a 
convenience.  Some  Fifth  Avenue  merchants  have  let  their  position 
be  known  with  a  loud  “not  on  our  block”  protest.  We  have  never 
heard  of  a  poll  of  consumer  attitudes  on  this.  We  bet  a  majority  would 
vote  for  the  convenience. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Fossil  leadership 

I  read  with  interest  Thomas  Win- 
ship’s  “The  New  Curmudgeon”  in 
the  Aug.  3  Editor  &  Publisher. 

As  I  was  reading  Mr.  Winship’s 
article,  I  couldn’t  help  but  think  that 
this  is  exactly  what  the  problem  with 
newspapers  is  today,  i.e.:  fossil  lead¬ 
ership.  In  an  industry  known  for  pro¬ 
motion  by  seniority  over  productiv¬ 
ity,  these  “tree  buggers”  are  con¬ 
stantly  reminding  us  of  the  “good  old 
days”  and  how  wonderful  the  world 
of  low  tech  was.  Can  you  imagine  an 
IBM  or  General  Dynamics  producing 
products  as  *hey  did  10  or  20  years 
ago?  Why  should  the  newspaper 
industry  live  in  the  past  and  con¬ 
stantly  do  things  “like  we  did  be¬ 
fore”? 

Yes,  there  is  a  psychological  down¬ 
side  to  computerization,  but  that 
downside  isn’t  the  computer,  it  is  the 
management  behind  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  psychological  downside  is 
this  non-adaptive,  scared-of-change 
management  in  the  industry.  When 
the  management  has  this  attitude,  it 
trickles  down  to  the  employees,  sub¬ 
sequently  affecting  their  perfor¬ 
mance.  To  blame  a  computer  for  this 
human  error  is  absurd. 

To  punish  today’s  progressive 
reporter  by  “not  giving  access  to 
newsroom  information  services” 
reminds  me  of  B.  F.  Skinner’s  nega¬ 
tive  reinforcement  theory.  To  sub¬ 
sidize  a  local  pub  to  encourage 
employee  interaction  may  be  how  it 
would  work  in  the  old  days,  but 
today’s  reporters  are  thirsty  for  solid 
stories,  good  style  and  speed  to  keep 
us  competitive  with  our  electronic 
competition. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

so  years  ago  .  .  . 

Sears,  Roebuck,  &  Co.,  spent 
$12,219,824  in  newspaper  advertising 
during  1940,  an  all-time  record  for  a 
buyer  of  newspaper  space.  The  com¬ 
pany  advertised  regularly  in  889 
newspapers  in  every  state  except  one. 

*  *  * 

Foreign  correspondents  returning 
to  the  U.S.  are  getting  fat  fees  and 
heavy  bookings  on  the  nationwide 
lecture  circuit.  Fees  are  said  to  range 
from  $200  to  $  1 ,000.  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son  is  reported  to  receive  the  highest — 
$2,500  per  lecture. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  6,  IHl 
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Messages  flying  all  over  the  place 
and  the  impersonal  nature  of  praise 
memos  on  computer  terminals  are 
management’s  fault.  Perhaps  the 
industry  needs  to  look  at  securing 
progressive,  positive  and  adaptive 
leaders  who  know  how  to  work  with 
these  ever-changing  challenges  of 
man-vs. -technology. 

Perhaps  then  the  current  attitude  of 
our  “seasoned”  management  could 
benefit  from  modern  technology  and 
keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
news-gathering/reporting  community 
and  harness  the  power  and  benefits  of 
this  change  to  our  readers’  advantage. 

Attitude  of  management  and 
change  is  the  key  to  the  survival  of  the 
newspaper  industry — dinosaurs 
become  extinct.  I  am  waiting  for  some 
snappy  human  resources  v.p.  to  pipe 
over  a  p.a.  system  that  yesterday’s 
readership  study  conducted  by  the 
market  research  department  is  ready 
for  discussion  in  five  minutes. 

Dale  Pearson 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Correction 

In  “Newspeople  in  the  News”  in 
the  July  27  issue,  Herbert  A.  Sample, 
newly  appointed  Texas  Capitol  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  was  misidentified  as  Robert  A. 
Sample. 


Setting  the 
record  straight 

E&P  West  Coast  editor  Mike  Stein 
and  I  shouldn’t  have  bandied  Walter 
Cronkite’s  opinions  on  the  future  of 
network  news  without  checking  them 
with  the  master  himself. 

Walter  believes  that  the  character 
of  network  television  news  will  be 
vastly  different  five  years  from  now. 
But  at  no  time  has  he  suggested  that 
network  news  will  then  be  “dead,”  an 
overstatement  attributed  to  him  in 
your  otherwise  admirable  report  on 
the  newsroom  link  between  our  San 
Diego  Tribune  and  KGTV  Channel  10 
(E&P,  Aug.  10  issue). 

Neil  Morgan 

(Morgan  is  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Tribune.) 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Mike  Stein 
says  his  Aug.  10  story  was  an  accu¬ 
rate  reflection  of  what  Morgan  told 
him  regarding  Chronkite’s  comment. 
Stein  declines  to  take  responsibility 
for  any  “overstatement.” 


Book  fair 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  is  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  “Sacramento  Reads!,”  a 
local  book  fair  that  features  readings, 
book  signings  and  performances. 
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An  invaluable  tool  for  reporting.’  -  helen parmley, 

religion  editor,  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

A  comprehensive  source  of  religion  news.’ 

—  THOMAS  BILLITTERI,  RELIGION  EDITOR,  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

I  couldn’t  do  my  job  without  it.’  -  joan  connell, 

REPORTER  COVERING  RELIGION,  ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  FOR  NEWHOUSE 
NEWS  SERVICE;  FORMER  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS  EDITOR,  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY  NEWS 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

RELIGION  REPORTING  FOR  THE  ’9()s 


For  details:  John  Brewer,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndicate 
1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4801;  fax:  212-645-3949 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Our  Sunda^Readers  Like  Paradef’ 


“All  fifteen  of  our  Sunday  newspapers  carry  Parade.  Readers  like  the  wide  variety  of 
editorial  features  ranging  from  “Walter  Scott’s  Personality  Parade”  and  “Parade’s 
Special  Intelligence  Report”  to  Carl  Sagan’s  science  articles  and  the  delicious  recipes 
offered  by  The  Silver  Palate  Cookbook  authors,  Sheila  Lukins  and  Julee  Rosso.  They 


also  are  responding  to  new  features  such  as  Jim  Brady’s 
“In  Step  With”  and  “Fresh  Voices”  by  Lynn  Minton. 

“As  publishers,  we  like  Parade’s  partnership 
approach  to  our  business.  They  pay  attention  to  excess 
copy  costs,  as  well  as  provide  innovative  promotion 
possibilities  like  Young  Columbus,  photo  exhibits,  and 
Tie-in  Advertising  Programs. 

“No  question!  Parade’s  a  must  for  everyone  on 
Sunday!” 

Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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Digging  for  news 

Reporters  and  editors  of  South  Carolina  newspaper  don  boots 
and  old  clothes  to  search  landfill  site  for  discarded  records 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  has 
written  a  new  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
investigative  reporting.  You  might 
call  it  Landfill  Journalism. 

They  are  not  teaching  it  in  college 
yet,  but  the  practice  is  characterized 
by  dogged  determination.  It  involves 
hiring  excavating  equipment  and 
bringing  in  crack  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  in  boots  and  old  clothes  to  rum¬ 
mage  through  mounds  of  stinking  gar¬ 
bage  in  search  of  discarded  financial 
records. 

The  unusual  technique  was  ex¬ 
plored  at  the  end  of  a  four-year  legal, 
political  and  journalistic  battle.  It  pit¬ 
ted  the  News  and  Associated  Press 
against  the  Carolina  Research  and 
Development  Foundation,  a  fund¬ 
raising  arm  of  USC.  The  News  and 
AP,  arguing  that  the  foundation  had 
received  public  money,  asked  a  state 
court  in  1987  to  open  the  foundation’s 
records.  When  the  judge  ordered  the 
records  opened,  the  foundation  dis¬ 
closed  it  had  dumped  them  years  ear¬ 
lier  while  the  case  had  still  been  in 
court. 

The  News  searched  and  found  a 
former  USC  student  who  had  been 
hired  by  foundation  officials  to  dump 
the  records,  and  landfill  journalism 
was  born. 

In  a  landfill  the  size  of  several  foot¬ 
ball  fields  that  had  been  covered  with 
nobody  knows  how  many  layers  of 
trash  and  sprayed  with  human  waste 
to  speed  decomposition,  he  guided 
searchers  with  what  turned  out  to  be 
amazing  accuracy. 

The  News  hired  bulldozers  and 
brought  in  its  hardest-digging  jour¬ 
nalists.  With  editors  and  lawyers  on 
hand  they  found  a  good  deal  of  the 
files  in  cardboard  boxes  in  readable 
condition.  They  detailed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  payments  for 
gifts,  vacations,  and  lavish  travel 
expenses  by  then-USC  president 


James  Holderman  and  other  officials. 

The  News  hit  pay  dirt — and  landfill 
journalism  was  born.  The  record 
shows  that  the  ground-breaking,  so  to 
speak,  journalism  technique  was  foul 
but  effective. 

The  long  effort  to  retrieve  the 
records  that  climaxed  in  the  dump 
search  yielded:  a  precedent-setting 
South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  ruling 
holding  that  the  previously  “private” 
foundation  was  indeed  a  public  body 
because  it  had  received  public  money 
and  its  files  were  public  records.  For¬ 
mer  USC  president  James  Holderman 
resigned  under  a  cloud  of  disclosures 
about  excessive  and  secret  spending 
and  later  pleaded  guilty  to  income  tax 
evasion.  The  foundation’s  top  offi¬ 
cers  resigned,  as  did  its  entire  board. 


The  ultimate  vindication  for  the 
News  and  the  Associated  Press, 
which  shared  legal  costs,  came  in 
June  when  a  state  judge  awarded 
them  $227,000  in  legal  fees  because 
the  foundation  had  dumped  records  in 
the  midst  of  a  lawsuit  seeking  access 
to  them. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  attempted 
destruction  of  the  records  was  a  delib¬ 
erate  act,”  Circuit  Judge  Carol  Con¬ 
nor  in  Columbia  said. 

“1  thought  it  was  a  great  triumph 
for  investigative  journalism  and  the 
First  Amendment,”  said  Larry  Tarle- 
ton,  executive  editor  of  the  News  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C. 

John  Schurr,  AP’s  Columbia  bu¬ 


reau  chief,  said  the  affair  was  “one 
of  the  most  fun  things  I’ve  been 
involved  in  since  I’ve  been  in  the 
news  business.” 

“I  hope  that  bureaucrats  will  think 
twice  before  they  throw  away  any 
records  in  this  state,”  said  Greenville 
News  editor  John  Pittman,  whose 
dogged  pursuit  of  misspending  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  had 
journalists  calling  him  a  “pit  bull.” 

William  Fox,  Greenville  News 
state  capital  reporter  when  not 
searching  garbage  dumps,  said  the 
landfill  search  was  “an  entirely 
unpleasant  experience,  something 
unmentioned  in  journalism  school.” 

The  stench  was  “unbearable,” 
press  coverage  of  reporters  wallow¬ 
ing  in  garbage  brought  a  certain 


amount  of  ridicule  on  the  journalists 
and  nobody  knew  for  sure  if  they 
would  find  anything,  he  said. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  newshounds 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  “everyone 
kind  of  got  caught  up  into  the  whole 
thing,”  Fox  said. 

There  were  no  blockbusters  in  the 
records,  but  merely  finding  the  files 
confirmed  the  former  student’s  story 
that  he  had  dumped  them  on  orders 
from  foundation  executive.  It  was 
vindication  enough  for  the  searchers. 
Fox  said. 

Even  Gil  Thelan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  State,  which 
steadfastly  refused  to  join  the  suit  for 
the  records  and  once  editorialized 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


The  ultimate  vindication  for  the  News  and  the 
Associated  Press,  which  shared  legal  costs,  came  in 
June  when  a  state  judge  awarded  them  $227,000  in 
legal  fees  because  the  foundation  had  dumped 
records  in  the  midst  of  a  lawsuit  seeking  access  to 
them. 


Digging 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


about  “journalistic  jackals”  pursuing 
the  case,  finally  congratulated  the 
News  and  AP  “on  their  important 
victory  for  the  public’s  right  to 
know.”  He  said,  in  a  column,  the 
newsroom  regretted  that  previous 
managers  had  refused  to  join  the  suit. 

Pittman  called  it  “unfortunate” 
that  some  of  the  foundation  execu¬ 
tives  remained  on  the  USC  payroll. 
He  referred  to  Chris  Vlahoplus,  for¬ 
mer  executive  director,  and  John 
O’Donnell,  former  fiscal  officer,  of 
the  foundation. 

According  to  a  state  police  report, 
Vlahoplus  had  told  O’Donnell  he 
wanted  to  “get  rid  of  the  records  for 
‘embarrassing  reasons.’  ” 

Vlahoplus  teaches  in  the  USC  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  where  he  earns 
$93,000  a  year. 


culed  its  competitors. 

More  troubling  to  journalists,  the 
paper  took  a  back  seat  in  the  race  for 
news  of  the  unfolding  scandal. 
Instead  of  aggressively  covering  it 
themselves,  the  State  allowed  its 
competitors  to  propel  the  story  for¬ 
ward,  while  it  followed  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  copy  rewritten  from 
Charlotte  or  Greenville. 

Ultimately  the  News  and  AP  won 
the  lawsuit  in  South  Carolina’s  high¬ 
est  court — setting  a  precedent  in 
opening  records  of  the  foundation — 
and  won  $227,000  in  legal  fees 
because  the  foundation  deliberately 
tried  to  destroy  the  records.  Holder- 
man  resigned  under  a  cloud  and  even¬ 
tually  pleaded  guilty  to  tax  evasion 
and  other  charges  and  received  a  five- 
year  suspended  sentence.  The  entire 
board  and  top  management  of  the 
foundation  also  resigned. 

The  four-year  affair  proved  frus¬ 
trating,  if  not  embarrassing,  for  the 
State,  which  editorially  had  sup¬ 
ported  Holderman  almost  until  his 


“I  hope  that  bureaucrats  will  think  twice  before  they 
throw  away  any  records  in  this  state,”  said  Greenville 
News  editor  John  Pittman,  whose  dogged  pursuit  of 
misspending  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  had 
journalists  calling  him  a  “pit  bull.” 


Everybody  agrees  South  Caroli¬ 
na’s  biggest  newspaper,  the  State  in 
Columbia,  played  follow  the  leader 
for  three  years  behind  two  papers 
from  100  miles  away  on  a  major  story 
playing  out  it  its  own  backyard. 

Views  differ  over  how  far  the  State 
lagged  behind  the  smaller  Greenville 
(S.C)  News  and  larger  Charlotte 
Observer  in  North  Carolina,  and  over 
the  more  troubling  question:  How 
could  the  watchdog  doze  for  so  long? 

Despite  mounting  evidence  of 
unchecked  spending  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina,  the  State 
adamantly  refused  to  join  a  public- 
records  lawsuit  filed  in  1987  by  the 
News.  The  suit,  seeking  spending 
records  of  a  University  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  fund-raising  foundation,  was 
later  joined  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  supported  by  the  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Instead  the  State  gave  unflagging 
editorial  support  to  then-USC  presi¬ 
dent  James  Holderman.  As  the 
Greenville  and  Charlotte  papers, 
bucking  enormous  opposition  from 
some  citizens  and  the  state  power 
structure,  relentlessly  pursued  stories 
about  Holderman’s  lavish,  unchecked 
spending — and  USC  tried  to  suppress 
records — the  State  editorially  ridi¬ 


resignation.  According  to  several 
staffers,  Holderman  clung  to  office  in 
spite  of  increasingly  damaging  revela¬ 
tions  and  quit  only  after  finding  out  in 
meetings  with  the  State’s  editorial 
board  and  editors  that  the  paper  no 
longer  supported  him. 

“We  should  have  pursued  stories 
more  aggressively,”  Tom  McLean, 
who  had  been  the  State’s  executive 
editor  until  being  demoted  to  editorial 
page  editor  last  year,  said  in  a  story 
after  the  paper  changed  course.  “But 
senior  management  at  the  newspaper 
was  giving  support  to  Jim  Holderman . 

I  was  part  of  senior  management.” 

Since  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  which 
bought  the  paper  from  the  Morris 
family  in  1986,  replaced  McLean  with 
Gil  Thelen  last  year,  by  all  accounts 
the  State  has  taken  a  more  aggressive 
stance  on  the  USC  story  in  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  elsewhere.  It  even  disclosed 
some  of  the  paper’s  USC  connections 
that  had  previously  been  reported  by 
competing  papers,  including  the  fact 
that  sons  of  McLean  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  Ben  Morris  had  worked  in  Hol¬ 
derman’s  elite  internship  program. 

In  an  interview,  McLean  accepted 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  Morris’ 
policy. 

“The  leadership  five  years  ago  was 


of  the  opinion  that  what  Holderman 
was  doing  was  beneficial  to  the  city 
and  the  state  .  .  .  and  felt  that  this 
consideration  overrode  whatever 
other  shortcomings  he  had,  which  at 
the  time  was  a  penchant  for  spending 
a  lot  of  money  and  being  secretive 
about  it.” 

He  said  he  had  advocated  suing  the 
university  in  1987  to  get  at  its  records, 
and  many  at  the  paper  disagreed  with 
Morris’  decision  not  to  join  the  case. 

(Morris  did  not  return  E&P  phone 
calls  seeking  comment  on  the  matter.) 

McLean,  who  was  friends  with 
Holderman  throughout  the  period  and 
remains  friends  with  his  family,  said 
the  affair  was  an  example  of  how 
close  ties  between  the  State’s  top 
managers  and  USC  had  hurt  the 
paper’s  coverage. 

When  Holderman  resigned  last 
year,  Knight-Ridder  brought  in  The¬ 
len  as  executive  editor,  and  the  paper 
took  a  far  more  aggressive  tack  on  the 
USC  story. 

In  a  column  in  which  he  called  the 
Holderman  controversy  “The  Wound 
That  Won’t  Heal”  —  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  university  —  Thelen 
explained  that  the  State  “was  in¬ 
sufficiently  vigilant,  in  part  because 
we  let  personal  assurances  by  Holder- 
man  rein  in  our  reportorial  skepti¬ 
cism.” 

Holderman  is  widely  described  as  a 
charming,  even  charismatic,  figure 
whose  high-profile  style  propelled 
USC  to  new  heights  of  attention  and 
esteem.  He  attracted  Anwar  Sadat’s 
wife  to  teach  and  the  Pope  to  visit. 

On  the  dark  side  was  an  ambitious 
manipulator  and  self-promoter.  He 
earned  over  $100,000  a  year,  plus 
secret  “supplements,”  from  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  had  up  to  $1.5  million  in 
“discretionary”  expenses  that  he 
used  to  shower  influential  people  with 
lavish  gifts.  He  had  a  team  of  body¬ 
guards,  stayed  at  the  most  expensive 
hotels,  and  he  controlled  secret  schol¬ 
arship  and  internship  funds  that  he 
used  to  reward  children  of  the  state’s 
elite. 

Thelen  said  the  State  newsroom 
“hurts”  because  it  failed  to  join  the 
News  and  AP  in  the  lawsuit  and  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  an  important  vic¬ 
tory. 

Others  suggest  that  the  paper’s 
handling  of  the  story  may  have  done 
more  than  temporarily  blur  its  vision. 
It  may  have  wounded  its  credibil¬ 
ity. 

Despite  its  recent  aggressiveness, 
“being  beaten  for  so  long  on  the  story 
did  not  help  the  State’s  credibility  in 
general,”  said  Larry  Tarleton,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier 
and  Evening  Post  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
“For  a  story  like  that  to  be  happening 
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under  their  nose,  it  hurt  their  credi¬ 
bility  in  the  journalistic  community.” 

The  State,  like  many  South  Car¬ 
olina  papers,  had  long  and  close  ties 
with  use.  Many  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  alumni.  Some  taught  courses 
there.  Sons  of  McLean  and  Morris 
worked  in  an  exclusive  internship 
program  controlled  by  Holderman. 
The  paper  was  listed,  with  other 
donors,  as  contributing  $5,000  to  the 
foundation  whose  finances  were  in 
question. 

Several  State  news  staffers  said  the 
publisher’s  decision  to  rebuff  the  law¬ 
suit  tacitly  set  the  unofficial  policy  of 
not  aggressively  pursuing  the  USC 
story. 

McLean  and  other  State  editors 
denied  ever  ordering  the  news  staff  to 
back  off  on  the  story. 

One  source  in  a  position  to  know 
said  that,  when  Morris  refused  to  join 
the  freedom  of  information  suit  in 
1987,  “it  was  incredibly  demoralizing 
for  the  newsroom”  and  sent  a  strong 
message  that  top  management  did  not 
support  aggressive  coverage  of  USC. 

“The  publisher  did  not  support  the 
reporting  effort  or  the  newsroom’s 
attempt  to  bring  legal  action  against 
USC  before  the  others  did.  That  fail¬ 
ure  inhibited  the  will  to  pursue  the 
story,”  but  a  lot  of  reporters  did  their 
best  without  the  publisher’s  support, 
he  remarked. 

A  competing  reporter  accused  the 
State  of  not  just  backing  off  the  story, 
but  of  sometimes  being  “obstructive — 
in  news  coverage  and  editorials,”  for 
example  writing  stories  from  an  angle 
that  challenged  competitors’  ac¬ 
counts.  He  said  State  reporters  were 
frustrated  “by  what  they  felt  were 
walls  being  put  up  by  management  not 
to  investigate  the  Holderman  story.” 

“It  was  clear  they  had  no  reporters 
pushed  by  editors  to  break  new 
ground  on  this  story,”  said  Scott 
Parks,  a  former  Columbia  television 
news  director  and  former  newspaper 
reporter.  “They  were  doing  denial 
stories  after  the  Observer  and  Green¬ 
ville  News  broke  stories.” 

However,  State  staffers  said  the 
perception  outside  the  paper  was  col¬ 
ored  more  by  its  editorial  page  stance, 
and  the  fact  that  it  did  not  join  the 
lawsuit,  than  by  its  news  coverage. 
That  perception  hurt  its  ability  to 
cover  the  story  by  driving  sources 
elsewhere. 

Former  State  managing  editor  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hitt  III,  for  one,  maintained 
competitors  “got  more  scoops”  but 
the  State’s  news  coverage  was  “fairly 
aggressive  all  along  ....  It’s  not  as  if 
the  State  covered  anything  up,  but, 
when  the  editorial  page  was  defending 
[Holderman],  it  left  an  impression.” 
He  said  the  News  and  State  for 


Greenville  (S.C.)  News  reporters,  aided  by  excavation  equipment, 
searched  a  local  landfill  site  and  turned  up  the  discarded  University  of  South 
Carolina  financial  records. 


years  had  maintained  a  bitter  rivalry 
that  was  heightened  by  the  Holder- 
man  story. 

“The  editorial  pages  were  pissing 
all  over  one  another,  and  1  think  that 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  perception,” 
he  said. 

In  an  interview,  Thelen  conceded 
the  State  “trailed”  the  USC  story  and 
often  used  AP  copy  out  of  Greenville 
or  Charlotte.  The  paper  “was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  aggressively  in  the  game  on 
the  story,”  he  said. 

“We  should  have  been  with  them, 
and  many  in  the  newsroom  are  sorry 
we  weren’t.” 

But  since  he  joined  in  May  1990,  the 
paper  “reassessed”  its  coverage  and 


Greenville  News  photo  by  Ron  Munnerlyn 


“entered  the  fray  .  .  .  Few  would 
fault  us  for  our  coverage  since.” 

“Since  "then  the  philosophy  has 
changed.  We  have  become  much 
more  diligent  in  our  watchdog  role 
with  the  university,”  said  metro  edi¬ 
tor  Pat  Blanchat,  who  arrived  19 
months  ago.  The  state’s  USC  cover¬ 
age  has  done  an  about-face  and  is 
“second  to  none  in  terms  of  taking  a 
hard-nosed,  aggressive,  critical  ap¬ 
proach.” 

In  fact,  the  paper  has  been  accused 
of  overcompensating,  going  after 
USC  with  a  vengeance,  the  editors 
said. 

Thelen  said  in  his  column  the  news- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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What  jobs? 


Massive  layoffs  and  early  retirement  Incentive  programs  at 
newspapers  mean  a  bleak  outlook  for  current  J-school  grads 


By  Tony  Case 

Massive  layoffs  and  early  retire¬ 
ment  incentive  programs  have  be¬ 
come  commonplace  at  many  newspa¬ 
pers  amid  one  of  the  worst  financial 
periods  ever  for  the  industry. 

According  to  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty’s  annual  Survey  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  Graduates, 
the  picture  appears  bleak  for  those 
just  planning  to  enter  the  field,  as 
well. 

After  years  of  relative  stability  in 
the  unemployment  rate  for  journalism 
school  graduates,  findings  for  1990 
indicate  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
availability  of  jobs,  and  a  woeful  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  budding  journalists. 

The  study  reports  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  graduates  in  1990 
came  close  to  doubling  figures  from 
the  previous  year;  16.8%  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  still  had  not  found  work  six  to 
eight  months  after  commencement, 
compared  with  8.9%  for  1989. 

Unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment  jumped  from  19.1%  in  1989  to 
28.3%  in  1990,  a  difference  of  9.2%. 

The  percentage  of  those  with 


bachelor  degrees  who  had  full-time 
employment  fell  from  70.9%  in  1989 
to  65.3%  in  1990. 

The  report  parallels  these  figures 
with  the  economy,  declaring  that 
“media  industries  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  1990-1991 
recession,  and  the  employment  situa¬ 


findings  in  1992,  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  study  concluded: 

•  Those  job  hunters  with  master’s 
degrees  found  employment  more  eas¬ 
ily  than  those  with  only  bachelor’s 
degrees;  76.4%  of  master’s  graduates 
surveyed  said  they  had  landed  full¬ 
time  jobs. 


The  study  reports  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
graduates  in  1990  came  close  to  doubling  figures 
from  the  previous  year;  16.8%  of  the  graduates  still 
had  not  found  work  six  to  eight  months  after 
commencement,  compared  with  8.9%  for  1989. 


tion  of  the  graduates  of  1990  seems  to 
have  reflected  the  downturn  in  the 
nation’s  economy.’’ 

It  concedes,  “The  findings  in  this 
report  are  more  gloomy  than  is  the 
norm.” 

The  study  shows  that  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  increased  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year, 
which  could  make  for  sorry  survey 


The  unemployment  or  underem¬ 
ployment  rate  for  master’s  graduates 
was  20.9%,  compared  with  28.3%  for 
bachelor’s  graduates. 

•  Unemployment  figures  were 
practically  the  same  for  all  specialized 
areas  of  journalism  and  mass  commu¬ 
nications.  However,  broadcasting 
students  said  they  had  more  trouble 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


UPl  wants  sweeping  concessions  from  Guiid 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
asked  the  Wire  Service  Guild  for 
sweeping  wage  and  employee  rights 
concessions,  which  it  says  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  survival  of  the  wire  service. 

Guild  president  Kevin  Keane,  how¬ 
ever,  said  in  a  WSG  bulletin  that  the 
proposal  is  “destructive”  and  “more 
likely  to  kill  the  company  than  its 
creditors.” 

In  addition,  the  committee  of  unse¬ 
cured  creditors  from  UPTs  1985 
bankruptcy  is  seeking  to  have  legal 
proceedings  moved  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  D.C.  Although  UPI  is 
headquartered  in  Washington,  it  filed 
for  Chapter  1 1  in  New  York  to  com¬ 
bine  portions  of  its  action  with  the 
bankruptcy,  filing  of  parent  company 
Infotechnology  Inc. 

Under  the  last  agreement  with  the 


union,  Unipressers’  wages  are  set  to 
return  to  100%  on  Sept.  15.  Staffers 
have  been  operating  under  wage 
reductions  of  as  much  as  35%  since 
last  November. 

Now  UPl  is  seeking  not  only  a  wage 
freeze,  but  also  an  entirely  new  pay 
structure  that  would  mean  no  new 
cuts  for  current  employees.  Junior 
staffers  would  see  their  pay  increased 
to  a  minimum  $370.  about  25%  higher 
than  wages  under  the  current  agree¬ 
ment. 

Unipressers  with  five  to  eight 
years’  experience,  however,  would 
see  their  pay  increase  schedule  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  pay  differentials  based  on 
responsibilities,  ability  and  per¬ 
formance  —  all  awarded  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  management. 

Other  changes  proposed  by  UPl 
included:  elimination  of  restrictions 
on  stringers  working  in  bureaus;  eli¬ 


mination  of  notice  or  severance  to  any 
staffer  laid  off;  no  more  “bumping” 
of  junior  employees  by  senior  staffers 
when  a  job  is  eliminated;  employees 
could  no  longer  decline  a  transfer  to 
another  UPl  site  or  job  posting;  and 
elimination  of  provisions  ensuring 
New  York  and  Washington  employ¬ 
ees  would  receive  new  jobs  if  their 
bureaus  were  moved. 

While  the  proposal  affecting  New 
York  and  Washington  employees 
raised  speculation  UPl  would  be 
vacating  one  or  both  of  those  offices, 
spokesman  Milt  Capps  said  the  wire 
service  would  keep  a  presence  in  each 
city,  but  would  consider  relocating  its 
corporate  offices  to  a  less  expensive 
region.  UPI  would  prefer,  he  said,  to 
remain  in  Washington. 

UPI  has  told  the  Guild  that  it  is 
losing  approximately  $485,000  per 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Lobbyist  for  California 
publishers’  group  also 
touting  classroom  tv 

By  M.L.Stein 

Whittle  Communications  has  paid  California  lobbyists 
and  other  professional  persuaders  $640,000  in  the  last  18 
months  in  efforts  to  place  its  television  programming  in 
public  schools,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  reported. 

According  to  a  Sept.  I  Times  story  by  staff  writer 
William  Trombley,  reports  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
show  that  Whittle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  hired  three  of 
the  Capitol’s  most  successful  lobbying  firms  to  push  for 
installation  in  classrooms  of  its  Channel  One,  a  program 
consisting  of  10  minutes  of  current  events  and  two  minutes 
of  commercials. 

One  of  the  lobbying  firms,  the  Times  disclosed,  is  Car¬ 
penter  &  Associates,  which  is  headed  by  Dennis  Car¬ 
penter,  a  former  Orange  County  legislator.  Carpenter  also 
is  a  contract  lobbyist  for  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Most  recently,  he  has  been  lobbying 
against  the  new  sales  tax  levied  on  newspapers.  The 
newspaper  industry  generally  regards  Channel  One  as 
competition  for  Newspaper  in  Education  programs. 

The  Carpenter  firm  received  $100,333  in  Whittle  fees, 
Trombley  wrote.  Two  other  lobbying  companies  were 
paid  $169,959  and  $163,247  respectively. 

In  addition,  the  story  said,  other  Whittle  payments 
totalling  $206,861  were  received  by  firms  that  are  not 
registered  lobbyists  and  need  not  be  identified  by  Whittle. 
The  Times  said  it  was  learned  that  more  than  half  the 
above  amount  went  to  the  political  consulting  and  public 
relations  firm  of  Stoorza,  Ziegaus  &  Metzger.  Metzger  is  a 
former  aide  to  Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown  (D-San 
Francisco). 

Trombley  quoted  state  Sen.  Art  Torres  (D-Los  Angeles) 
as  saying,  “I’ve  never  seen  this  magnitude  of  lobbying  on 
an  education  issue.’’  Assemblyman  Sam  Farr  (D-Carmel) 
termed  the  Whittle  money  spent  on  lobbying  “outra¬ 
geous,”  the  story  continued.  “They  have  a  good  case  to 
make.  I  don’t  think  they  have  to  spend  that  kind  of 
money,”  Farr  added. 

CNPA  president  Jim  Gill  HI  told  E&P  that  he  does  not 
consider  Carpenter’s  work  for  Whittle  a  conflict  of  interest 
at  this  time.  He  added  that  all  the  candidates  interviewed 
for  the  CNPA  lobbying  contract  had  “potential  conflicts 
that  were  discussed,”  including  Carpenter’s  association 
with  Whittle. 

The  Times  story  quoted  Jim  Ritts,  Whittle’s  executive 
vice  president  for  marketing,  as  revealing  that  Channel 
One  is  in  9,600  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  47  states 
but  that  only  67  California  public  schools  and  74  private 
schools  have  signed  up. 

He  attributed  the  state’s  low  figure  to  opposition  by 
state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Bill  Honig  and 
many  statewide  education  organizations,  including  the 
California  Teachers  Association. 

Calling  California  “a  big  state,  an  important  state,  a 
bellweather  state,”  Ritts  reportedly  told  Trombley  in  an 
interview  that  “If  it  costs  $600,000  to  move  this  forward  in 
California,  we’ll  spend  it  and  continue  to  spend  it.” 

Schools  get  Channel  One  free  and  are  given  a  satellite 
dish,  two  videocasette  recorders  and  19-inch  television 
sets  for  each  classroom  that  offers  the  program.  Whittle 
estimates  the  cost  of  installing  the  equipment  at  about 
$50,000  per  school. 

In  return,  the  school  must  agree  to  show  the  complete 
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program  for  three  years  in  all  classrooms  that  have  the  tv 
sets  and  must  use  at  least  90%  of  the  programs  offered. 

Recently,  Roger  S.  Kintzel,  publisher  of  the  Austin 
(Texas)  American  Statesman,  warned  that  Channel  One 
and  other  commercially  sponsored  in-school  tv  news  pro¬ 
grams  are  getting  potentially  future  newspaper  readers 
“hooked  on  video  news”  {E&P,  July  13). 

Kintzel  urged  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  help 
in  getting  more  newspapers  into  schools  at  a  cheaper  rate 
by  eliminating  its  rule  that  school  subscriptions  be  sold  at 
50%  of  the  home-delivered  or  single-copy  rate.  His  pro¬ 
posal  was  referred  by  the  ABC  board  to  the  ANPA/NAB- 
ABC  Liaison  Committee,  which  had  previously  tabled  it. 

In  reference  to  Whittle’s  lobbying  effort,  Kintzel  told 
E&P:  “The  money  they’re  willing  to  spend  shows  the 
desirability  of  developing  an  audience  in  the  public 
schools.  Newspapers  should  be  making  a  full-scale  effort 
to  gain  this  audience”  through  NIE  programs. 
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British  tabloids  —  iosing  touch  with  readers? 

Indications  are  the  reasons  for  the  difficult  times  British 
papers  are  facing  go  beyond  the  country’s  economic  recession 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

The  British  tabloid  press,  one  of  the 
world’s  odder  manifestations  of  mass 
culture,  is  facing  difficult  times. 

Circulation  is  down,  and  there  are 
fears  within  the  industry  that  the 
tabloids  are  losing  touch  with  their 
readeis.  Explanations  range  from 
Britain’s  current  recession,  to  chang¬ 
ing  habits  and  recurring  historical  pat¬ 
terns. 

Roy  Greenslade,  former  editor  of 
the  tabloid  Daily  Mirror,  argues  that 
the  tabloids  have  been  hurt  by  declin¬ 
ing  literacy,  competition  from  televi¬ 
sion,  market  saturation,  and  a  reac¬ 
tion  by  readers  against  outlandish 
promotional  gimmicks. 

“With  readers  disappearing  faster 
than  a  reporter’s  expenses,”  Greens¬ 
lade  asked  recently  in  an  article  in  The 
Guardian  newspaper,  “are  Britain’s 
tabloids  doomed?” 


is  this  country’s  biggest-selling  paper 
and  an  integral  part  of  Sunday  for 
millions  of  Britons  interested  in  the 
sexual  activities  of  royalty  and  movie 
stars.  Recent  victims  of  this  coverage 
have  included  Warren  Beatty  and 
Jack  Nicholson. 

Greenslade  dismissed  the  idea  that 
the  problems  of  the  tabloids  are  due 

See  related  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty  on  Page  44. 

solely  to  the  recession.  The  main 
effect  of  the  economic  downturn,  he 
believes,  has  been  to  determine  the 
relatively  new  confidence  of  the 
tabloid-buying  “aspirant  working 
class.”  During  the  1980s,  he  wrote, 
this  group  bought  papers  that  foc- 
oused  on  “the  collapse  of  union 
power,  the  possibilities  of  home  and 
share  ownership,  and  the  chances  for 


The  News  of  the  World  —  once  described  “as 
British  as  roast  beef’  — is  the  country’s  biggest- 
seiiing  paper  and  an  integrai  part  of  Sunday  for 
miiiions  of  Britons  interested  in  the  sexual  activities 
of  royalty  and  movie  stars. 


Over  the  last  30  years,  Greenslade 
wrote,  “the  total  daily  tabloid  circula¬ 
tion  has  fallen  from  14.4  million  to 
12.1  million.” 

He  compared  some  present-day 
circulation  figures  with  those  of  the 
past:  the  Daily  Express,  which  sells 
about  1.56  million  copies  today,  was 
selling  4.3  million  in  1961.  The  Daily 
Mirror,  which  had  a  circulation  of 
5.25  million  in  1967,  now  sells  just 
under  3  million.  The  Sun,  Britain’s 
biggest-selling  daily,  has  slipped  from 
4.3  million  in  the  late  1980s,  to  around 
3.6  million  today.  The  weekly  News 
of  the  World,  Greenslade  wrote,  has 
dropped  from  8  million  in  1950  and 
more  than  6  million  in  the  late  1960s  to 
around  4.8  million  today. 

The  News  of  the  World  —  once 
described  “as  British  as  roast  beef’ — 

(O’Connor  is  a  U.S.  journalist  now 
living  in  London.) 


retail  spending.” 

The  tabloids’  decline,  Greenslade 
argued,  has  continued  despite  the 
managerial  optimism  of  recent  years 
that  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
new  technology,  the  end  of  chronic 
industrial  confrontation,  and  the  exo¬ 
dus  of  newspapers  from  cramped 
Fleet  Street  in  central  London  and 
into  modern  plants.  He  also  rejects 
the  theory  that  tabloid  readers  are 
moving  up  to  the  broadsheet  “quali¬ 
ties.” 

S.J.  Taylor,  a  media  historian  who 
has  just  written  a  book  on  the  British 
and  American  tabloid  press,  said  that 
the  recession  is  cutting  into  sales  by 
increasing  the  pass-along  factor  in 
tight-knit  working-class  communi¬ 
ties.  People  out  of  work,  she  said,  are 
also  less  receptive  to  “smart-alecky” 
tabloids,  and  Taylor  believes  that 
cautious  editors  —  worried  at  the 
threat  by  the  government  to  launch 


regulation  of  the  press  —  are  re¬ 
straining  themselves,  making  for  a 
tamer,  less  sellable  product. 

“The  tabloids  are  going  down,  and 
they  are  going  down  significantly,” 
said  Taylor,  a  native  of  Oklahoma 
who  has  lived  in  Britian  for  a  decade. 
Her  book  is  called  Shock!  Horror! 
The  Tabloids  in  Action.  She  holds  a 
doctorate  in  media  studies  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  is  also  the 
author  of  Stalin’s  Apologist,  which 
deals  with  the  career  of  Walter 
Duranty,  a  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Moscow  before  World 
War  II. 

Taylor  suggested  that  the  tabloids’ 
problems  may  be  a  repetition  of  pat¬ 
terns  that  go  back  hundreds  of  years. 
The  proliferation  of  the  printing  press 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  said, 
helped  foster  an  unbridled  periodical 
press,  which  was  eventually  curbed 
by  government  restriction. 

“Suddenly  the  streets  were  filled 
with  ephemera,”  she  said.  “There 
was  about  a  20-year  period  before  the 
government  clamped  down,  and  that’s 
always  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
new  technology.”  New  printing 
methods  in  the  nineteeth  century,  she 
said,  caused  the  pattern  to  repeat 
itself. 

By  general  agreement,  Britaint’s 
tabloids  have  been  dominated  for  the 
last  two  decades  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Sun,  which  pushed  low  stan¬ 
dards  to  new  lows,  forcing  competi¬ 
tors  into  imitation  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  circulation  levels.  Taylor 
believes  the  Sun  generated  an  energy 
that  livened  up  the  whole  tabloid  sec¬ 
tor. 

“We’ve  had  about  22  years  of  it,” 
she  said,  “and  it’s  just  sort  of  ex¬ 
hausting  itself.” 

Stuart  Kuttner,  managing  editor  of 
the  News  of  the  World,  blames  cur¬ 
rent  problems  on  the  recession.  One 
effect,  he  said,  has  been  to  cut  into  the 
buying  of  a  second  or  a  third  newspa¬ 
per. 

“We’re  living  in  Britain,  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  very  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  climate,”  he  said.  “People  are 
out  of  work.  They  don’t  have  the 
income  to  support  double  or  treble 
buying  of  newspapers,  so  they  let  one 
go. 
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British  readers  are  apparently  tiring  of  money  giveaways  and  nude  photos  run  by  newspapers. 

“The  newspaper  industry  is  a  cycli-  pigs  with  cockney  accents.  in  a  plot  to  smuggle  parts  for  a  “super- 

cal  business,”  Kuttner  added.  Kuttner  defends  the  practice  of  gun”  to  Iraq.  The  Mirror  beat  the  Sun 

“Twenty,  30  years  ago,  I  recall  many  offering  payments  for  stories  where  hands  down.  It  won  the  cooperation 

pundits  telling  us  that  the  days  of  crime  is  involved.  of  the  man’s  family  and  was  able  to 

mass-circulation  newspapers  were  “If  we  have  somebody  who  is  on  print  a  front-page  picture  of  the  happy 
numbered,  that  some  kind  of  imagina-  the  periphery  of  a  serious  crime  of  truck  driver,  freshly  sprung  from  jail, 
tive  forerunner  of  the  fax  machine  major  public  interest,”  he  said,  “and  wearing  a  T-shirt  that  read:  “The 

would  send  the  news  spewing  into  who  has  a  valid  contribution  to  make  Daily  Mirror.”  The  Sun  countered  by 

your  living  room.  They  were  wrong.”  to  the  story,  and  providing  the  crimi-  running  a  picture  of  the  man,  with  the 

Like  British  society  itself,  the  Brit-  nal  is  not  going  to  benefit,  then  news-  lettering  on  the  T-shirt  slightly 

ish  press  is  characterized  by  a  strict  papers  wilt  still  pay  for  legitimate  sto-  altered,  to  read:  “The  Sun.” 

hierarchy.  At  the  top  are  the  broad-  ries.”  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  govern- 

sheet  qualities  —  papers  such  as  the  Such  payments,  he  noted,  have  ment  has  considered  moving  against 
Financial  Times,  The  Independent,  “gone  on  in  the  British  press  since  the  press  is  that  the  tabloids  have 

and  the  Guardian  —  literate  and  im-  time  immemorial.  Once  upon  a  time,  regularly  invaded  the  privacy  of 

mediately  identifiable  as  newspapers.  newspapers  regularly  competed  to  ordinary  citizens. 

Below  them  are  such  middle-mar-  pay  for  the  defense  of  notorious  kill-  Editors,  Taylor  said,  are  now  trying 

ket  tabloids  as  the  Daily  Mail,  the  ers,  people  who  faced  being  hanged.”  to  “make  it  look  as  though  the  papers 

Daily  Express  and  Today.  Here  a  cer¬ 
tain  quirkiness  starts  to  creep  in,  — 

jiUldsm,  ‘Sn/a™  “.!c?SpaSn  S  One  Of  the  reasons  that  the  government  has 
triviality.  The  bottom  of  the  market—  Considered  moving  against  the  press  is  that  the 
the  Sun,  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  tabloids  have  reguiariy  invaded  the  privacy  of 

Daily  Star  —  descends  into  outright  nrHinaru  f^iti-ranc 

crudity  in  both  thought  and  presenta-  oramary  ciiizens. 

tion.  A  well-known  Sun  front-page 
lead  headline:  “Freddie  Starr  Ate  My 

Hamster.”  As  for  sex  lives  of  well-known  peo-  have  cleaned  up  their  act.”  The  News 

“The  tabloids,”  Kuttner  said,  “are  pie,  Kuttner  observed  that  “In  Brit-  of  the  World,  she  said,  has  stopped 

distinguished  by  their  vibrancy,  their  ain,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  big  printing  the  names  of  non-prominent 

style,  their  imagination,  their  liveli-  royal  or  political  story  with  sensa-  people  it  features  in  its  sex  exposes, 

ness,  their  use  of  color,  and  the  way  tional  or  sexual  overtones.  It’s  the  “If  a  guy’s  running  a  torture  chamber 

they  relate  to  what  you  might  call  politics  or  the  royalty  or  the  position  in  his  basement,”  she  said,  “then 

ordinary  readers,  and  they’re  more  of  public  power  and  influence  of  the  they’re  only  calling  him  ‘Nick.’ 

fun  on  the  whole  than  the  serious  individuals  that  really  makes  the  They’re  not  calling  him ‘Nick  Jones.’ 

newspapers.”  story.”  They’re  still  getting  all  the  lascivious 

The  intense  circulation  pressures  Such  coverage,  he  remarked  “is  details  in.” 
on  the  tabloids  are  blamed  for  some  of  well  received  by  a  huge  army  of  read-  Eric  de  Bellaigue,  a  London  media 

their  worst  excesses.  Crime  victims  ers  who  could,  after  all,  vote  any  analyst,  believes  that  all  of  Britain’s 

have  been  hounded.  People  involved  week  with  their  pennies  and  turn  national  newspapers,  tabloid  and 

in  criminal  cases  are  regularly  offered  away.”  '  broadsheet,  should  be  concerned 

large  sums  of  money  for  their  exclu-  Truth  is  not  a  priority  in  tabloid  about  circulation.  Demographic  pat- 

sive  cooperation.  The  public  image  of  journalism.  In  the  summer  of  1990,  for  terns,  he  said,  are  flat,  with  the  popu- 

the  press  is  not  high.  Spitting  Image,  example,  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  lation  expanding  at  a  slow  rate.  “The 

a  popular  television  show  that  uses  Sun  competed  on  a  hot  tabloid  story:  [circulation]  trend  has  been  dowii- 

latex  puppets  to  satirize  politicians,  the  arrest  in  Greece  of  a  British  truck  ward  for  some  time,  and  I  think  it 

depicts  tabloid  reporters  as  snuffling  driver,  apparently  an  innocent  dupe  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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‘The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly’ 

Report  charges  several  print  and  broadcast  news  organizations 
with  bias  and  insensitivity  to  Asian  Pacific  Americans 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Several  print  and  broadcast  news 
organizations  are  charged  with  slur¬ 
ring,  stereotying  or  demonstrating 
bias  and  insensitivity  to  Asian  Pacific 
Americans,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 
leased  recently  in  Seattle. 

The  report  also  cites  instances  of 
what  its  compilers  define  as  media 
neglect  in  covering  this  minority. 

The  document,  "The  Good,  the 
Bad  and  the  Ugly,”  was  prepared  by 
the  Center  for  Integration  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Journalism  (CIIJ)  at 
San  Francisco  State  University  and 
the  Asian  American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation  (AAJA).  It  was  presented  at 
AAJA’s  annual  convention  from  Aug. 
21-24. 


In  some  instances,  editors  or  writ¬ 
ers  apologized  for  the  asserted  “trans¬ 
gressions,”  but  others  stuck  by  their 
story,  the  report  stated. 

Free-lancer  Joan  Walsh,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  defended  her  article  in  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  Sunday  Image  magazine  about 
a  “hot  trend”  of  Asian  women  dating 
Caucasian  men. 

The  report  condemned  the  piece  as 
perpetuating  “the  very  stereotypes  it 
was  trying  to  debunk.” 

Walsh  was  quoted  in  the  report  as 
terming  most  of  the  criticism  “unwar¬ 
ranted.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Daily  Breeze 
managing  editor  Jean  Adelsman  and 
the  paper  apologized  for  a  story 
headed  “Asian  Invasion”  dealing 
with  a  population  increase  in  the  area 


“Blacks  know  how  to  raise  hell  with  the  media,”  he 
said.  “They  know  how  to  work  the  media  and  push 
the  right  buttons.  The  Asian-American  community  has 
not  matured  enough  for  this.” 


Among  the  mainstream  media  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  are  the  New  York 
Times,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze, 
syndicated  cartoonist  Doug  Marlette, 
KGMB-TV,  Honolulu,  WXRK  Ra¬ 
dio,  New  York,  and  WNTR  Radio, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

According  to  project  coordinator 
Jon  Funabiki,  director  of  the  CIIJ,  the 
examples  were  culled  from  nearly  50 
media  samples  submitted  by  AAJA 
chapter  members,  media  watchers, 
community  leaders  and  the  project’s 
staff.  The  material  was  printed  or 
broadcast  between  Jan.  1,  1990,  and 
March  31,  1991. 

The  report’s  introduction  defines 
the  submissions  as  “troubling  exam¬ 
ples  of  news  media  transgressions.” 

The  purpose  of  the  report,  it  is 
stated,  “is  not  to  cast  stones,  but  to 
educate  and  to  enlighten  media  pro¬ 
fessionals  about  the  concerns  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  have  about  certain 
media  practices  and  the  historical  and 
cultural  background  behind  these 
complaints.” 


of  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Koreans. 

Adelsman  told  project  editors  she 
was  “astounded”  when  she  read  the 
head  which,  she  said,  was  written  by  a 
copy  editor  working  on  a  deadline. 

The  Daily  Breeze  published  an 
apology,  a  staff  editorial  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  headline  was  offensive  and 
a  column  written  by  a  Japanese- 
American  councilman. 

Similarly,  the  Downtown  Express 
in  New  York  City  was  rapped  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  package  of  three  arti¬ 
cles  about  demographic  and  eco- 
momic  changes  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  that  involved  the  traditional  bor¬ 
ders  of  Chinatown  and  the  influx  of 
Asian-financed  businesses.  Two  head¬ 
lines  read:  “There  Goes  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood”  and  “Chinatown’s  Mani¬ 
fest  Destiny:  Hong  Kong  Fuels 
Growth  That’s  Choking  Jobs  and 
Housing.” 

WNTR  talk-show  host  Cliff  Kin¬ 
caid  twice  referred  to  CBS-TV  news- 
woman  Connie  Chung  as  “Connie 
Chink”  during  a  commentary  about 
her  sitting  in  for  vacationing  anchor 
Dan  Rather,  the  booklet  reported. 


The  CIIJ- AAJA  account  said  Kin¬ 
caid  was  quoted  in  a  Washington  Post 
story  as  standing  by  his  remark, 
terming  it  common  slang  and  “per¬ 
fectly  acceptable  language.” 

Later,  however,  he  made  an  on-air 
apology  to  Chung  and  others. 

The  New  York  Times  was  cited  for 
its  coverage  of  the  controversy  over 
the  musical  Miss  Saigon  in  which 
Actors’  Equity  Association  initially 
refused  permission  for  British  actor 
Jonathan  Pryce  to  play  a  Eurasian 
pimp  in  the  New  York  production. 
The  Times  “failed  to  fairly  report  the 
perspective  of  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
can  actors  and,  instead,  concentrated 
on  producer  [Cameron]  Mackintosh’s 
position  on  artistic  freedom  and  the 
loss  of  a  Broadway  show,”  it  was 
alleged. 

The  newspaper  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  editorials  and  staff  and  non¬ 
staff  columns  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  Marvin  Siegle,  Times  cultural 
editor  at  the  time,  was  quoted  in  the 
project  account  as  saying  the  paper 
tried  to  present  a  balanced  report  and 
“leaned  over  backward  to  give  every¬ 
one  a  voice.” 

Also  offered  in  the  report  is  the 
now-legendary  WXRK  interview  by 
Howard  Stern  of  Newsday  columnist 
Jimmy  Breslin  over  the  heavily  publi¬ 
cized  incident  in  which  Breslin  had 
shouted  racial  and  sexual  insults  to  a 
Korean-American  reporter,  Mary 
Yuh,  at  Newsday. 

In  the  interview.  Stern  defended 
Breslin’s  behavior  and  sprinkled  his 
questions  with  “derisive  comments 
about  Asian  Pacific  Americans,”  the 
report  stated.  At  one  point.  Stern 
said,  “It’s  all  been  downhill  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  Jimmy.”  Breslin  also 
joked  about  the  written  apology  he 
had  made  to  Yuh.  The  broadcast 
prompted  Newsday  to  suspend  Bres- 
lin  for  two  weeks. 

One  case  in  the  report  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  error.  Chronicle  col¬ 
umnist  Herb  Caen  disclosed  the  sale 
of  a  $3.3  million  San  Francisco  man¬ 
sion  to  a  Japanese  couple  as  another 
example  of  foreigners  grabbing  up 
American  property. 

A  month  later,  Caen  issued  a  cor¬ 
rection  that  noted  the  purchasers 
were  native-born  American  citizens. 
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as  were  their  parents. 

The  report  fostered  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  convention. 

One  panelist.  Examiner  reporter 
Steve  Chin,  said  that  Asian- American 
staffers  on  the  paper  were  “taken  by 
surprise”  by  the  Image  article  but 
conceded  that  “it  was  a  difficult  piece 
to  write.” 

However,  he  criticized  writer 
Walsh  for  using  “a  small  circle  of 
white  friends”  as  her  main  sources 
and  for  “sacrificing  substance  for 
hype.” 

When  Asian-American  staffers 
went  to  Image  editor  David  Talbot 
with  their  complaint,  he  told  them  he 
had  not  set  out  to  write  a  politically 
correct  article,  according  to  Chin. 

E&P  was  unable  to  reach  Talbot. 

Funabiki  said  the  blast  at  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  Miss  Saigon  epi¬ 
sode  could  also  be  directed  at  other 
media,  which  displayed  a  “knee-jerk 
reaction”  to  the  episode. 

Denise  Huey,  a  senior  journalism 
student  at  San  Francisco  State  and 
one  of  the  project  researchers,  said 
the  report  substantiates  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  press  is  still  prone  to  deni¬ 
grate  Asian-Americans  by  means  of 
“slurs,  stereotypes,  inflamatory 
reporting,  media  invisibility  and  lack 
of  equity  in  coverage.” 

Audience  member  David  Ibata,  a 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  suggested 
that  Asian-Americans  are  too  slow  in 
complaining  about  negative  cover¬ 
age. 

“Blacks  know  how  to  raise  hell 
with  the  media,”  he  said.  “They 


know  how  to  work  the  media  and 
push  the  right  buttons.  The  Asian- 
American  community  has  not 
matured  enough  for  this.  They  are  not 
monitoring  newspapers  closely 
enough  to  respond  in  time  to  bad  cov¬ 
erage.  In  the  news  business,  if  you 
wait  72  hours  to  lodge  a  complaint, 
it’s  too  late.  You've  got  to  respond 
instantly.” 

Another  Asian-American  audience 
member,  Bruce  Koon,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  real  estate  editor,  declared 
that  newspapers  or  broadcast  outlets 
guilty  of  vilifying  minorities  also  are 
guilty  of  “really  bad  journalism.” 

Proper  checking  of  facts  and  the 
standards  of  balance  and  fairness  are 
being  neglected  by  those  organiza¬ 
tions,  he  contended. 

A  booklet  distributed  at  the  con¬ 
vention  by  AAJA’s  Hawaii  chapter 
noted  that  coverage  of  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  anniversary  stories  will  pose  par¬ 
ticular  problems  for  media  in  relation 
to  Asian-Americans. 

It  urged  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Asian  nationals  and  Americans  of 
Asian  Pacific  ancestry  “are  separate 
and  distinct  groups”  and  should  be 
distinguished  as  such. 

The  document  also  asked  media  to: 

•  Recognize  that  Asian  nationali¬ 
ties  and  ethnic  groups  differ  from  one 
another  and  have  widely  varying  ex¬ 
periences  and  culture. 

•  Avoid  stereotypes,  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  outdated  terms.  “As  they 
did  during  the  1940s,  the  news  media 
again  are  referring  to  Asian  Pacifies  as 
‘clever’  and  ‘shrewd.’  Even  com¬ 


plimentary  adjectives  such  as  ‘indus¬ 
trious’  when  used  to  desribe  factory 
workers  or  students  can  conjure  up 
damaging  stereotypes.” 

•  Avoid  the  word  “Oriental,” 
which  is  no  longer  preferred  by  most 
Asian  Pacific  Americans. 

The  booklet  listed  what  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “loaded  words”  that 
“should  be  used  with  extreme  caution 
when  applied  to  Asian  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  They  are  serene,  quiet,  re¬ 
served,  smiling,  stocky,  buck-toothed, 
myopic,  delicate,  exotic,  obedient, 
passive,  solid,  docile,  unquestioning, 
servile,  submissive,  polite,  mystical, 
inscrutable,  philosophic  and  stoic.  | 

The  guide  said  some  of  its  material 
was  taken  from  a  handbook,  “Asian 
Pacific  Americans,”  published  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  AAJA,  and  the  Association 
of  Asian  Pacific  American  Artists. 

Rock  band  reads 
USA  Today  every  day 

Slaughter,  the  “speed  metal”  rock 
band  whose  latest  album  is  entitled 
“Stick  It  to  Ya,”  is  apparently  also 
singing  a  jingle  out  of  the  mid-1980s: 
“We  read  it  every  day!” 

According  to  Chicago  Sun-Times 
gossip  columnist  Michael  Sneed, 
when  Slaughter  recently  played  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  a  rider  to  their  con¬ 
tract  included  a  demand  that  a  copy  of 
USA  Today  be  in  the  band’s  dressing 
room  three  hours  before  showtime. 


■ED  INFORMAnON 
CUT  INSURANCE? 


M.  ^  ffA 

ill 

W.  W<\ 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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Advocacy  journalism  and  activist  iives 

Mainstream  editors  wonder  where  to  draw  the  iine  in 
reguiating  the  iives  of  reporters  in  their  off-hours 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Mainstream  newspaper  editors  are 
overly  concerned  about  advocacy 
journalism  and  reporters  who  lead 
activist  lives  in  their  off-hours. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  three 
pro-advocacy  panelists  at  a  session  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association 
(AAJA)  in  Seattle  Aug.  21-24.  Fol¬ 
lowing  their  presentations,  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  in  the  audience  chided 
AAJA  for  not  having  at  least  one 
panelist  with  a  different  viewpoint. 

Speaking  on  the  panel,  “Advocacy 
in  Journalism;  Where  to  Draw  the 
Line,”  Sandy  Nelson,  a  copy  editor 
on  the  Morning  News  Tribune  in 
Tacoma,  charged  that  newspaper 
codes  of  ethics  that  forbid  off-duty 
political  involvement  are  a  “cover  so 
management  can  really  control  the 
life  of  a  reporter,  not  just  on  the  job 
but  off  the  job.  It’s  a  convenient  way 
for  undesirables  in  the  newsroom  to 
be  removed.” 

Nelson,  34,  said  she  was  removed 
from  her  position  as  an  education 
writer  to  the  copy  desk  because  of  her 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
women,  gays  and  lesbians,  and  her 
espousal  of  “socialist  politics.” 

She  denied  there  was  any  conflict 
of  interest  in  her  outside  involvement, 
asserting  that  in  her  1 1  years  in  the 
business  she  never  allowed  her  beliefs 
to  sway  her  news  stories  “and  no  one 
ever  accused  me  of  that.” 

Nevertheless,  Nelson  recalled,  she 
was  told  by  management  that  her 
activism  compromised  her  role  as  a 
reporter.  At  the  time,  she  noted,  the 
paper  was  covering  a  controversial 
gay-rights  ordinance  that  was  later 
rescinded. 

“1  never  reported  on  the  gay-rights 
ordinance,  nor  would  I  have,”  Nel¬ 
son  stated,  “but  I  was  told  that  I  could 
return  to  my  reporting  job  only  when  I 
ceased  all  of  my  political  activities.  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  those  up. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  being  fair 
and  unbiased,  newspapers  could  do 
more  for  their  credibility  by  fighting 
White  House  and  war-zone  press 
pools,  she  said.  Nelson  contended 
that  gays,  lesbians,  feminists,  ethnic 
minorities  and  “radicals”  are  dispro¬ 


portionately  affected  by  ethics  codes. 

“That’s  because  we  go  outside  the 
mainstream,”  she  said,  “but  I’ve 
never  heard  in  my  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  that  we  cannot  worship  in  a 
church  that  finances  the  anti-abortion 
movement.” 

Agreeing  with  Nelson  was  Roger 
Simpson,  a  University  of  Washington 
journalism  professor,  who  said, 
“There  is  little  hard  evidence  that 
reporter  involvement  in  community 
activities  actually  compromises  the 
integrity  or  quality  of  the  report.  This 
industry  that  has  imposed  these  very 
rigid  codes  is  not  operating  from 
knowledge.” 


beings.  They  can  make  us  better  writ¬ 
ers  and  better  researchers.” 

She  added  that  the  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  is  that  “We  are  paid  to  write 
and  edit  but  not  to  think.” 

In  response  to  the  notion  that  advo¬ 
cacy  can  damage  a  newspaper’s 
credibility,  Leung  said;  “1  think 
that’s  great.  1  don’t  want  anyone  to 
believe  everything  they  read  in  the 
paper  ...  If  you  want  material  that  is 
totally  unbiased,  throw  it  into  a  com¬ 
puter”  and  get  the  results. 

Leung  expressed  her  opinion  in  a 
Journal  op-ed  article  five  years  ago  in 
opposition  to  a  previous  op-ed  piece 
concerning  adult  illiteracy.  Panel 


Simpson  said  the  media  shouid  be  concerned  oniy 
with  “reai  contacts  of  interest”  such  as  a  reporter’s 
affection  for  someone  he  is  writing  about  or  financiai 
connections  that  couid  put  a  story  in  doubt. 


Simpson,  a  former  reporter  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Seattle 
Times,  argued  that  newspaper  ethics 
codes  should  not  apply  to  reporters 
with  “non-conflict”  affiliations  out¬ 
side  the  newsroom. 

Decrying  “isolation  and  insula¬ 
tion”  of  reporters,  he  asserted  that 
their  contact  with  the  community 
helps  their  professional  growth  and 
development  and  improves  journal¬ 
ism  itself. 

Noting  the  media’s  current  concern 
with  diversity,  Simpson  further  con¬ 
tended  that  diversity  is  enhanced 
when  staffers  are  allowed  outside 
political  and  social  involvements  and 
that  to  prohibit  them  from  such  con¬ 
tacts  trods  on  their  free-speech  rights. 

“The  presence  of  codes  .  .  .  has 
gotten  in  the  way  of  some  honest  and 
serious  self-reflection,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  seems  to  me  that  journal¬ 
ists  should  be  a  part  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  are  reporting  about.” 

The  third  panelist,  Jean  Leung,  a 
proofreader  at  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  followed  the  same  path,  insisting 
that  “Advocacy  has  a  place  for  re¬ 
porters.  I  don’t  see  why  journalists 
cannot  have  opinions  as  human 


moderator  Catalina  Camia,  a  metro 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  asked  the  panel  how  a  news 
organization  can  combat  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  editorial  employees  have  a 
conflict  of  interest  when  they  have 
affiliations  outside  the  office. 

Nelson  replied  that  a  “reasonable 
person”  draws  the  line  in  writing 
about  something  with  which  he  or  she 
is  involved  “unless  you  speak  up 
front  in  an  analytical  or  insider  piece. 
We  can  bring  something  by  being 
involved  as  long  as  we  let  the  readers 
know.” 

Simpson  said  the  media  should  be 
concerned  only  with  “real  conflicts  of 
interest”  such  as  a  reporter’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  someone  he  is  writing  about 
or  financial  connections  that  could 
put  a  story  in  doubt. 

“But  to  go  after  images,  appear¬ 
ances  and  shadows  on  the  wall  plays 
into  the  hands  of  journalism  itself, 
which  is  preoccupied  with  manufac¬ 
turing  images,”  he  said. 

Simpson  maintained  that  the 
press’s  credibility  problems  began 
before  Watergate  and  that  it  has  been 
losing  readers  for  100  years. 

“A  code  of  ethics  does  not  answer 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Journalists’  advice  to  their  children: 

‘Don’t  follow  in  our  footsteps’ 


A  poll  by  two  journalism  educators 
shows  that  almost  half  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  editors  don’t  want  their 
children  following  in  their  footsteps 
because  of  concern  about  the  future 
of  their  industry. 

The  journalists  cited  poor  working 
conditions,  chronic  mismanagement 
and  an  uncertain  future  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  reasons  for  hoping  their 
offspring  would  chose  other  careers. 

Some  minority  journalists  said  race 
was  an  obstacle  to  advancement,  and 
they  were  more  likely  than  whites  to 
have  higher  aspirations  in  man¬ 
agement  —  a  combination  that  has 
created  a  “deep  reservoir  of  resent¬ 
ment’’  among  minority  journalists, 
the  study  said. 

The  polling  was  conducted  last 
December  and  January  with  1,328 
journalists  working  for  27  newspapers 
with  circulations  greater  than  50,000. 
The  results  were  featured  in  August  at 
the  national  convention  in  Boston  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

The  polling  was  done  by  Ted  Pease, 
chairman  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  St.  Michael’s  College  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  J.  Frazier  Smith,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity. 

They  said  the  newspapers  were 
chosen  to  reflect  the  circulation  and 
geography  of  the  country’s  1,545 
daily  newspapers. 

“A  lot  of  those  people  who  didn’t 
want  their  kids  to  follow  them  into  the 
business  are  afraid  that  newspapers 
would  not  survive  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  careers  for  them,”  Pease  told  the 
Boston  Globe. 

He  said  that  “should  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  signal  that  the  rank  and  file  don’t 
think  the  industry  is  going  to  sur¬ 
vive.” 

Approximately  half  of  those  polled 
were  reporters,  and  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  contempt  expressed  about 
inept  management  and  a  fixation  on 
corporate  profits. 

One-fifth  said  they  were  likely  to 
leave  the  newspaper  business  for  per¬ 
sonal  financial  reasons,  and  one-third 
said  they  would  leave  to  find  a  greater 
personal  challenge. 

Older,  more  experienced  reporters 
leave  the  business  in  frustration  over 
inept,  poorly  trained  managers,  low 
pay,  cutthroat  newsroom  politics  and 
lack  of  professional  standards.  Pease 
said. 


“If  there  is  a  villain  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  newsroom  of  the  1990s,  journal¬ 
ists  say  it  is  the  newsroom  manager,” 
the  report  said. 

A  California  reporter  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “Most  people  leave  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  feel  they  are 
treated  like  clerks.  When  you  can 
make  more  money  doing  almost  any¬ 
thing  else,  it’s  hard  to  stay  under 
insensitive  management.” 

The  study  found  that  8.72%  of  jour¬ 
nalists  are  black.  Latino  or  Asian, 
compared  with  less  than  1%  in  1972. 

The  authors  said  between  44  and 
150  employees  were  polled  at  each 
newspaper,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  newspaper,  and  the  sample  pool 
was  weighted  to  reflect  the  national 
work  force  of  all  daily  newspapers. 

White  and  Asian  men  were  most 


Price  hike 

The  newsstand  price  for  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
will  increase  250  for  the  second  time 
in  two  years,  costing  local  readers 
$1.50  beginning  Sept.  8. 

The  increase  will  affect  only  news¬ 
stand  purchases  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  immediate  suburbs  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  southern  New  Jersey,  the 
newspaper  said  in  an  announcement 
in  August. 

Home  deliveries  and  sales  outside 
the  eight-county  metropolitan  area 
has  been  $1.50  since  April  7. 

Robert  J.  Hall,  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspaper,  blamed  the 
increase  on  rising  costs  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression.  Inquirer  spokes¬ 
man  Charles  Fancher  said  the  news¬ 
paper  has  no  plans  to  increase  the 
price  of  daily  editions  at  this  time. 

—  AP 

Managers  retire 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  has 
announced  the  completion  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  management  reduction  program 
at  its  flagship,  the  Boston  Globe. 

Under  the  program,  20  Globe  man¬ 
agers,  about  half  of  those  eligible  or 
10%  of  the  management  force,  have 
retired. 


likely  to  say  merit  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  advancement, 
while  minorities,  especially  minority 
women,  said  politics. 

Only  30%  of  white  men  agreed  that 
race  plays  a  role  in  best  story  assign¬ 
ments,  promotions  and  advancement 
opportunities,  while  76%  of  black 
males  did. 

Only  33%  of  white  men  thought 
newsroom  managers  had  doubts 
about  the  abilities  of  minorities  to  do 
their  jobs  adequately,  but  83%  of 
black  men  thought  managers  did. 

“Minority  journalists  ...  see  them¬ 
selves  battling  doubtful  managers  and 
resentful  and  dubious  white  co-work¬ 
ers  in  a  system  in  which  their  ethnicity 
is  seen  not  as  an  asset  but  a  nec¬ 
essary  —  or  imposed  —  liability,”  the 
report  said.  —  AP 


Miami  Herald 
ad  agency 

Crispin  &  Porter  has  been  selected 
to  handle  the  advertising  account  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  according  to  the 
newspaper’s  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Minority  faces 
underrepresented 
on  newspaper  pages 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists’  Visual  Journalism  Task 
Force  has  studied  four  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  minorities  are  portrayed. 

The  study  found  that  at  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  covers  a  market  that  is 
62%  Hispanic,  an  average  of  12.4%  of 
the  photographs  were  of  Hispanics. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
covers  a  market  that  is  75%  black,  an 
average  of  18.8%  were  of  blacks. 

At  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  covers  a  market  that  is 
67%  black,  an  average  of  20.4%  were 
of  blacks. 

At  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  which  covers  a  market  that  is 
27%  Hispanic,  an  average  of  3.2% 
were  of  Hispanics. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mary  Hadigan  Miller,  formerly  a 
graphic  artist  in  the  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  department  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  manager  at  The  Saratogian  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

♦  *  * 

James  Atwater,  formerly  a  senior 
editor  for  Time  magazine,  has  been 
named  Atwood  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Alaska  in 
Anchorage. 

*  *  * 

Roberi  S.  Wilson,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union. 

Wilson  previously  had  worked  as 
director  of  operations  and  later  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  American,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and 
business  manager  and  later  director  of 
operations  for  the  Gloucester  County 
Times  of  Woodbury,  N.J. 

:|c  :|c  % 

Jonathan  J.  Higuera,  writer  and 
editor  at  Foundation  News  magazine, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  His¬ 
panic  News  Media  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Other  newly  elected  officers  in¬ 
clude:  Ricardo  Chavira  of  Time 
magazine  —  vice  president;  Hector 
Ericksen-Mendoza  of  the  Human 
Environment  Center  —  treasurer;  A. 
Patricia  Rodriguez  of  Mexican- 
American  Women’s  National  Associ¬ 
ation,  or  MANA  —  correspondence 
secretary;  and  Maria  Martin  of 
National  Public  Radio  —  recording 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

Frank  G.  Chilinski  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  advertising  director  to 
president/publisher  of  Imprint  News¬ 
papers  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.  He 


succeeds  John  Coots,  who  continues 
as  head  of  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Group. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dan  Satchfield,  formerly  with  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer, 
has  been  named  controller  at  the 
News-Leader  of  Springfield,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Affelbaum,  formerly  a  clas¬ 
sified  account  executive  with  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has  been 
promoted  to  regional  major  account 
representative  at  the  newspaper. 

Christine  Hier,  formerly  national 
sales  assistant  for  the  Free  Press,  has 
been  named  national  representative/ 
co-op  coordinator  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Lockwood  Phillips,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Carteret  County 
News-Times  of  Morehead  City,  N.C., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association. 

The  following  also  were  elected  as 
officers:  Rich  Oppel,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Jim  Milligan,  publisher  of 
the  Laurinburg  Exchange  —  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

J.  William  Grimes,  formerly 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Uni  vision  Holdings  Inc.  and  earlier 
president  of  ESPN  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president-corporate 
group  executive  of  Multimedia  Inc.  of 
Greenville,  S.C. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Furlong  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Capital  Markets 
Report  for  Dow  Jones  News  Ser¬ 
vices.  He  continues  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Dow  Jones  International  News 
Services. 

Furlong  previously  had  worked  as  a 
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national  copyreader,  reporter  in  Lon¬ 
don,  chief  of  news  operations  in  West 
Germany  and  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News  Services  for 
Dow  Jones. 

♦  *  * 

Ray  Carlsen,  executive  director 
of  Inland  Press  Association,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  Inc.,  or  NAM, 
of  Washington,  D.C.  He  succeeds 
William  P.  Monroe,  executive 
director  of  the  Iowa  Newspaper 
Association. 

Other  officers  elected  to  the  associ¬ 
ation  include:  Keith  M.  Jensen,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  South  Dakota 
Newspaper  Association — vice  pres¬ 
ident;  and  Morley  L.  Piper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Association — secretary. 

Tonda  F.  Rush,  executive  director 
of  NAM,  continues  as  treasurer  of  the 
association. 

4c  * 

Tim  Collum,  formerly  advertising 
manager  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver,  has  been  named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Collum  previously  had  served  as 
classified  territory  manager,  assistant 
classified  manager  and  classified 
manager  at  the  News  and  advertising 
manager  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Sun. 

4c  4c  4c 

Maggie  Krost,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied/specialty  products  director  at  the 
Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  director  of 
classified/national  advertising  at  the 
newspaper. 

Krost  previously  had  headed  up  the 
P-T  shopper  and  telemarketing  and 
sales  development  programs  and  also 
had  worked  with  the  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Daily  Pilot,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

4c  4c  4c 

Adrienne  T.  Washington,  deputy 
metropolitan  editor  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Times,  will  become  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  newspaper.  Ed  Fos¬ 
ter-Simeon,  formerly  “Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life”  columnist  for  the  paper, 
succeeds  Washington  as  deputy  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor. 

Washington  previously  had  worked 
as  District  bureau  chief  for  the  Times, 
metropolitan  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and  assign¬ 
ment  editor  for  a  local  television  news 
operation. 

Foster-Simeon  previously  had 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Times 
and  staff  writer  for  All  Hands  maga¬ 
zine. 
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Michael  Putzel,  formerly 
Washington,  D.C. -based  diplomatic 
writer  and  Moscow  bureau  chief  for 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  named 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  He  succeeds  Stephen 
Kurkjian,  who  has  been  named  news 
projects  editor  in  Boston. 

Putzel  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Vietnam  and 
New  York  City. 

*  Id  * 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  announced  at  the  Minot  (N.D.) 
Daily  News. 

Stephen  Buttry,  formerly  an  agri¬ 
culture  reporter  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Buttry  previously  had  served  as 
national  and  mid-America  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times  before  its 
merger  with  the  Star  and  also  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  the  Evening 
Sentinel  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Dan  Corrow,  formerly  advertising 
director  for  The  Journal  in  New  Ulm, 
Minn.,  has  been  named  advertising 
director  at  the  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

David  W.  Eldridge,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Potomac 
News  of  Woodbridge,  Va.,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Henry 
County  Local  of  New  Castle,  Ky. 

Eldridge  previously  had  served  as 
circulation  director  of  the  Press-Citi¬ 
zen  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  The  Gleaner 
of  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  the  Winches¬ 
ter  (Ky.)  Sun  and  assistant  circulation 
director  at  the  Argus  Leader  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Cooper,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  Denver  Post,  has 
been  promoted  to  city  editor  at  the 
newspaper. 

Cooper  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Post,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun, 
and  in  several  positions  with  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  the  Ontario 


(Calif.)  Daily  Report  and  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Newspaper  Purchasing  Man¬ 
agement  Association  Inc.  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1991-1992: 

Brenda  Mounts  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  —  president;  James  Miff¬ 
lin  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel— 
president-elect;  Nylin  Bathke  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  —  vice 
president;  Roger  Martinell  of 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  —  secre¬ 
tary;  and  William  Spina  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  treasurer. 

4:  *  % 

Steven  K.  Haught,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chief  executive  officer  at 
the  suburban  newspaper  company 
Valley  Media  Inc.  of  (irand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  been  named  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  at  Indianapolis  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publishers  of  Indianapolis 
Weekly  Update. 

Haught  previously  had  worked 
with  Minnesota  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Nancy  C.  Jones,  who  has 
taught  journalism  at  several  universi¬ 
ties,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  department  of  journalism  and 
communications  at  Point  Park  Col¬ 
lege  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jones  previously  had  worked  as  a 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

reporter  and  editor  for  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  the  Associated  Ftess. 

*  *  * 

Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Houstoil  has  announced  the  following 
staff  changes. 

Janie  Halter,  formerly  associate 
publisher  of  the  Paris  (Texas)  News, 
has  been  named  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Angleton  (Texas)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Patrick  Cone. 

Mike  Coggins,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Moore  County  News- 
Press  of  Dumas,  Texas,  has  been 
named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Payne  (Ala.)  Times-Journal, 
succeeding  Gary  Gengozian. 

Lone  Beasley  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Coggins  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  News-Press. 

Russ  Maroney  has  been  named 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Walton 
Tribune  of  Monroe,  Ga.,  succeeding 
Don  Smith. 

*  *  * 

First  Amendment  attorney  Talbot 
“Sandy”  D’Alemberte,  a  partner 
with  the  Florida  law  firm  of  Steel  Hec¬ 
tor  &  Davis,  has  assumed  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

D’Alemberte  has  represented 
newspapers  and  broadcast  opera¬ 
tions,  including  the  Washington  Post, 
Miami  Herald  and  Palm  Beach  Post 
of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Robert  Hosmon,  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  and  formerly  a 
professor  in  the  English  department 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  dean  and  director 
of  development  at  the  school  of  com¬ 
munication  at  UM. 
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Several  editorial  management  and  staff  appointments 
have  been  announced  at  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 

The  following  changes  hove  been  made  at  the  Inquirer; 

GENE  FOREMAN,  formerly  executive  editor  and  earlier 
managing  editor,  has  been  named  deputy  editor. 

JAMES  M.  NAUGHTON,  fortrarly  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Foreman  as  executive  editor. 

Naughton  previously  had  worked  for  the  New  York  Times. 

STEVE  LOVELADY,  formerly  associate  editor,  succeeds 
Naughton  as  managing  editor. 

Lovelady  previously  had  worked  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

SANDRA  WOOD,  formerly  assistant  managing  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  associate  managing  editor/news 
desk. 

Wood  previously  had  worked  at  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS,  formerly  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  promoted  to  associate  managing  editor/oper¬ 
ations. 


JEFF  PRICE,  formerly  senior  editor/copy  desks,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor/copy  desks. 

Price  previously  had  worked  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  at  the  Daily 
News: 

BRIAN  P.  TOOLAN  and  ALICE  L.  GEORGE,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editors  at  the  newspaper,  hove  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor  and  deputy  managing  editor, 
respectively. 

Toolan  previously  had  worked  as  a  sports  editor  and  desk 
assistant  for  the  Daily  News  and  earlier  had  served  in 
editorial  positions  with  the  Baltimore  News  American,  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  and  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

George  previously  had  worked  as  assistant  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader  and  in  editorial 
positions  with  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  the  Hickory 
(N.C.)  Daily  Record. 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo 
has  announced  the  following  staff 
changes: 

Peter  M.  Harrigan,  formerly 
news  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor; 

Allan  R.  Andrews,  formerly  copy 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor; 

Mike  Durant  has  been  recruited 
from  the  United  States  to  become 
Pacific  editor; 

Tim  Hanson  and  Mark  Mulcahy 
have  been  recruited  from  the  United 
States  to  become  bureau  chiefs  in  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa,  respec¬ 
tively; 

Susan  Kreifels  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Philippines  to  become 
bureau  chief  in  Japan;  and 

Nancy  J.  Smeltzer  and  Robert  J. 
Kelly  have  been  recruited  from  the 
United  States  to  become  copy  edi¬ 
tors. 


John  Durante,  formerly  a  regional 
account  executive  with  North  Jersey 
Newspapers  Co.  of  Paramus,  N.J., 
has  been  promoted  to  regional  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  company. 

Durante  previously  had  worked  as 


a  major  accounts  executive  at  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  New  Jersey  be¬ 
fore  it  merged  with  North  Jersey 
Newspapers. 


Ron  Ciani,  formerly  advertising 
director  at  the  Pensacola  (Fla.  I  News 
Journal,  has  joined  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  as 
Northwest  District  sales  manager. 

Ciani  previously  had  worked  in  ad¬ 
vertising  management  positions  with 
Florida  Today  in  Melbourne,  Fla., 
and  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
agency  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Tucson  Citizen. 


David  Schuster,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  research  manager  at  The 
National  sports  daily,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president/director 
of  research  and  marketing  at  the  New 
York-based  newspaper  advertising 
sales  firm  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 

Schuster  previously  had  held  oper¬ 
ating-level  research  and  marketing 
positions  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Ingersoll  Newspapers  and  the 
Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh,  for¬ 
merly  vice  president/circulation  for 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  in  the 
Newspaper  Division. 

Rosenburgh  previously  had  served 
as  vice  president/circulation  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and  director 
of  operations  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

In  addition,  William  (Ed)  Hum¬ 
phrey,  formerly  director/circulation 
operations  for  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  has  been  named  vice  president/ 
circulation. 

Humphrey  previously  had  worked 
as  circulation  director  of  Florida 
Today  in  Melbourne  and  in  circula¬ 
tion  management  positions  with  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

*  *  * 

Roman  P.  Dymerski,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  North  Dakota  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  in  Mandan,  N.D., 
who  earlier  had  worked  with  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Star 
Courier  of  Kcwanee,  Ill.  He  succeeds 
James  E.  Bell,  who  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Globe  Gazette  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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Farm  state  newspapers  refuse  ‘meat  kills’  ads 


Newspapers  in  four  farm  states 
have  refused  to  publish  an  advertise¬ 
ment  from  an  animal-rights  group 
linking  livestock  slaughter  to  mutila¬ 
tion  killings  in  Milwaukee. 

The  ad,  saying  that  “meat  is  mur¬ 
der”  and  “meat  kills,”  was  rejected 
in  August  by  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Kansas  City  Star  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

A  similar  pro-vegetarian  ad  from 
the  Maryland-based  People  for  the 
Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals,  or 
PETA,  was  published  by  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  Cattle  inter¬ 
ests  responded  by  pulling  $1  million 
worth  of  advertising  from  the  paper. 

That  ad  stated  that  “drugged  and 
dragged”  victims  in  a  Milwaukee  ser¬ 
ial  murder  case  were  similar  to  ani¬ 
mals  killed  for  meat  consumption, 
whose  “struggles  and  cries  went  un¬ 
answered.” 


IN  BRIEF - 


Jeffrey  Dahmer,  3 1 ,  faces  12  counts 
of  first-degree  murder  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  case,  which  has  drawn  national 
attention. 

Jeremy  L.  Halbreich,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  said  the  paper  normally 
doesn’t  give  a  reason  for  rejecting  an 
ad,  “but  we  just  didn’t  think  it  was  in 
good  taste.” 

Ralph  Rowe  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
said  the  paper  decided  not  to  run  the 
ad  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 

“We  are  planning  to  try  to  place  the 
ad  in  meat  belt  markets,”  said  Ciriol 
Evans,  a  PETA  spokeswoman.  “One 
of  the  reasons  we  chose  Omaha  was 
that  there  are  142  slaughterhouses  in 
Nebraska.” 

Evans  said  PETA  was  “thrilled 
with  the  response”  to  the  ad  in  the 
Des  Moines  paper.  “Requests  for  veg¬ 


etarian  recipes  have  skyrocketed, 
even  in  Iowa.” 

The  Register  ad  set  off  an  uproar  in 
Iowa.  In  protest,  a  group  of  sale  bam 
operators  pulled  $I  million  in  ads 
from  the  Register. 

“It  just  seems  that  most  of  the  time 
that  paper  has  a  tendency  to  print 
things  negatively  biased  against  agri¬ 
culture,”  said  Ted  Dykstra,  president 
of  the  Iowa  Livestock  Market  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Register  publisher  Charles  Ed¬ 
wards  Jr.  said  the  group  is  confusing 
the  paper’s  editori^  decisions  with  its 
duty  to  permit  freedom  of  expression. 

Bob  Dye,  a  Milwaukee  Journal- 
Sentinel  vice  president,  said  execu¬ 
tives  rejected  the  ad  for  its  content. 

“The  initial  reaction  was,  ‘Does 
PETA  understand  what  was  going  on 
in  Milwaukee?’  ”  Dye  said. 

—  AP 


Layoffs  at 
Mass,  daily 


The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
has  disclosed  plans  to  lay  off  24  full¬ 
time  workers  and  two  part-time 
employees  and  has  asked  the  entire 
staff  to  take  two-week,  unpaid  fur¬ 
loughs. 

Hardest  hit  will  be  the  circulation 
department  where  the  layoff  of  10 
district  sales  managers  is  slated.  In 
the  newsroom,  a  photographer  and  a 
part-time  clerk  are  affected. 

The  Enterprise  most  recently  had 
employed  190  people  fulltime,  233 
part  time  and  50  town  correspon¬ 
dents. 


Police  make  arrest 
in  vending 
vandal  case 

Police  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
have  made  an  arrest  in  connection 
with  a  monthlong  vandalism  cam¬ 
paign  on  newspaper  vending  ma¬ 
chines. 

Matthew  Darby,  25,  was  arraigned 
in  August  on  charges  he  destroyed 
two  vending  machines  in  early  June. 
The  machines,  owned  by  the  Sun- 
Sentinel  of  Fort  Lauderdale  and  the 
Boca  Raton  News,  were  damaged  by 


powerful  M-lOO  firecrackers  called 
“ash  cans.” 

Eight  newspaper  machines  were  de¬ 
stroyed  within  a  three-mile  radius  of 
Darby’s  home  within  nearly  a 
month’s  time,  investigators  said. 
Authorities  said  they  did  not  know 
why  the  machines  were  bombed. 

Six  of  the  boxes  belonged  to  the 
Boca  Raton  News.  One  belonged  to 
the  Sun-Sentinel  and  one  to  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  units  cost  $500 
each. 

Darby  was  arrested  in  July  by 
agents  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alco¬ 
hol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  Bro¬ 
ward  County  SherifFs  Office  detec¬ 
tives.  —  AP 


Retired  Tribune 
food  editor 
found  murdered 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  81,  the  retired 
Chicago  Tribune  food  editor  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  wine  column  she  wrote 
under  the  name  “Mary  Meade,”  died 
of  asphyxiation  Aug.  19  after  being 
bound  and  gagged  by  a  home  invader. 

Church  was  killed  in  her  Far  South 
Side  Chicago  home  by  a  burglar  who 
also  sexually  abused  and  struck  on 
the  head  a  16-year-old  girl  staying  at 
the  house  as  a  babysitter  for  Church’s 
grandchildren. 


Police  said  the  intruder,  who  had 
entered  the  home  through  a  first-floor 
window,  was  the  same  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  another  burglary  the  same 
night  in  the  Beverly  neighborhood. 

According  to  police,  after  entering 
the  house  about  10:15  p.m.  the  i 
intruder  bound  Church’s  hands  with  a 
cloth  and  gagged  her  with  a  scarf. 

He  went  upstairs,  bound  and 
gagged,  and  struck  the  girl.  The 
intruder  also  fondled  himself  in  front 
of  her,  police  said.  The  girl  managed 
to  free  herself  and  escape  the  house, 
but  the  intruder  had  fled  by  the  time 
police  arrived. 

The  girl  was  treated  for  bruises, 
police  said. 

Church,  a  native  of  Humboldt, 
Iowa,  joined  the  Tribune  as  cooking 
editor  in  1936. 

She  used  the  pen  name  Mary 
Meade  in  her  recipe  and  wine  col¬ 
umns  as  well  as  for  several  of  the  nine 
books  she  wrote  about  food  and  wine. 

Church  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Tribune’s  test  kitchen  — 
one  of  the  first  newspaper  test  kitch¬ 
ens  in  the  nation. 

In  1962,  Church  began  her  wine 
column,  the  first  regular  wine  column 
by  an  American.  She  retired  as  food 
and  wine  editor  in  1974. 

John  W.  Madigan,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  said  the 
newspaper  is  offering  a  $5,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  an  arrest 
and  conviction. 
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English-language 
paper  publishes 
in  Kuwait 

The  English-language  Arab  Times 
hit  Kuwaiti  newsstands  in  August  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Gulf  crisis  with 
a  front-page  letter  from  the  editor 
saying  simply:  “It’s  great  to  be 
back!” 

Editor  Tadeusz  Karwecki  of  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.,  called  the  new  edition  “a 
minor  miracle”  given  that  Iraqi 
troops  had  stripped  his  newspaper  of 
all  its  equipment  during  their  seven- 
month  occupation. 

“They  took  all  of  our  typesetting 
equipment,”  Karwecki  said.  “Alt  the 
desks  are  gone,  the  typewriters  are 
gone,  the  picture  files  were  dumped 
all  over  the  floor.  They  even  took  the 
air-conditioning  system.” 

Before  the  war,  the  Arab  Times 
was  put  out  by  a  staff  of  40,  including 
18  writers  and  editors.  It  typically  ran 
22  to  24  pages  a  day. 

Now  Karwecki  and  one  translator 
are  the  only  editorial  staff  left  in 


Kuwait.  Typesetting  equipment  and 
the  press  are  old  machines  that  the 
Iraqis  spurned. 

There  are  two  typesetters,  two 
proofreaders  and  “borrowed”  paste¬ 
up  workers  from  the  Arab  Times’  sis¬ 
ter  publication,  the  Arabic-language 
Al-Seyassah. 

Karwecki  said  he  hopes  to  hire  new 
journalists  soon. 

The  return  edition  had  eight  pages. 
Almost  all  the  copy  came  from  wire 
services,  and  the  lead  story  focused 
on  air  pollution  from  Kuwait’s  burn¬ 
ing  oil  wells. 

Karwecki,  who  had  been  in  Kuwait 
for  a  year-and-a-half  before  the  inva¬ 
sion,  hid  out  from  the  Iraqis  from 
August  to  mid-December  and  then 
left  the  country.  He  returned  in  June, 
about  four  months  after  Kuwait  had 
been  liberated  by  allied  forces. 

The  Arab  Times  joins  five  Arabic- 
language  dailies  that  have  started  or 
resumed  publication  in  Kuwait  since 
the  war.  Before  the  war  there  were 
seven  newspapers  here,  and  several 
published  outside  the  country  during 
the  occupation. 

The  Arab  Times  will  publish  six 
days  a  week,  with  no  issue  on  Friday, 


the  Muslim  day  of  prayer. 

Since  it  beat  the  rival  English-lan¬ 
guage  Kuwait  Times  to  the  street,  the 
paper  now  bears  the  caption,  “the 
first  English-language  daily  in  free 
Kuwait.” 

—  AP 

Freedom  Forum 
announces  grants 

The  Freedom  Forum,  formerly  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  has  announced 
the  following  grants: 

A  total  of  $77,500  in  grants  has  been 
slated  for  journalism-related  projects 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  grants  will  provide  for  a  photo 
editor  workshop,  a  U.S. -Soviet  con¬ 
ference  on  political  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  research  support 
and  conferences  with  Moscow  State 
University  to  analyze  and  compare 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  media. 

In  addition,  the  First  Amendment 
Congress,  a  regional  conference  on 
freedom  of  expression  issues  slated 
for  September  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
received  a  $98,050  grant  from  the 
Freedom  Forum. 


Wishing  You  Weren’t  Here.  If  you’re  a  publisher,  the  only  way  you  want  to 
visit  the  Supreme  Court  these  days  is  as  a  tourist.  Predictions  vary,  of  course,  but  it’s 
evident  that  a  libel  hearing  before  this  newly- constituted  Court  is  not  going  to  be  a  day 
at  the  beach.  But  lest  you  think  the  odds  are  against  you  being  here,  know  this: 
the  number  of  libel  cases  in  any  court  is  on  the  rise.  And  more  of  them  are  getting  to 

P.O.  BOX  1179.  HAMILTON  5.  BERMUDA.  FAX  (809)  295-7562  PLEASE  SEND  ALL  MAIL  VIA  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL. 
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Does  Pa.  sales 
tax  apply  to 
newspapers? 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  newly  enacted 
6%  sales  tax  on  periodicals  is  being 
studied  by  the  state  revenue  depart¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
applies  to  newspapers. 

The  tax,  slated  to  become  effective 
Oct.  1,  was  instituted  to  help  the 
state’s  mass  transit  systems. 

See  more  recent  story  on  page  36. 


When  the  tax  bill  was  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Legislature,  the  proposed 
tax  was  represented  to  the  news 
media  as  a  levy  on  magazines,  but  the 
law  reads  “periodicals.” 

Robert  A.  Bittenbender,  executive 
director  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  said  that,  although  taxing 
newspaper  sales  was  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  budget  negotiations,  the  intent  of 
the  law  was  to  tax  only  magazine 
sales. 

Raymond  L.  Cover,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  said 
legislative  leaders  have  assured  the 
association  they  would  work  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  situation. 

The  tax  legislation  itself  defines 
periodical  as  "...  a  periodical  regu¬ 
larly  published  at  intervals  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months,  which  is  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  general  public  and  which 
contains  either  matters  of  general 
interest  or  reports  of  current  events  or 
is  devoted  to  literature,  sports,  the 
sciences,  art  or  some  other  special 
industry  or  area  of  interest.” 

Pipe  bomb  found 
at  plant  entrance 

A  pipe  bomb  was  found  in  August 
near  the  main  entrance  of  the  printing 
plant  of  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Star 
Tribune,  according  to  a  company  offi¬ 
cial. 

Bruce  Gensmer,  vice  president  and 
business  manager,  said  he  knew  of  no 
threatening  phone  calls  to  the  news¬ 
paper  or  any  reason  why  a  bomb 
would  be  placed  near  a  company 
building. 


“We’re  treating  it  very  seriously,” 
he  said.  “Any  bomb,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  potentially  dangerous.  We’ve 
doubled  security  at  our  buildings  and 
we’re  reminding  our  employees  not  to 
touch  any  objects  that  look  suspi¬ 
cious.” 

An  employee  on  the  way  to  work 
found  the  bomb  in  the  street,  Gens¬ 
mer  said.  A  security  guard  called  Min¬ 
neapolis  police,  who  sent  a  bomb 
squad  to  investigate.  The  device, 
which  contained  small  pellets  the  size 
of  bird  shot,  was  detonated  at  the 
scene. 

The  newspaper’s  main  offices  and 
the  printing  plant  are  about  two  miles 
apart.  —  AP 

Newspapers  get 
co-op  ads 

Advertising  Checking  Bureau  Inc. 
of  New  York  reports  that  38%  of  the 
co-op  advertising  dollars  spent  by  the 
hardware  industry  in  1990  were  used 
for  ads  and  inserts  in  newspapers,  and 
25%  spent  by  computer  and  software 
companies  went  for  run-of-press  ads 
in  newspapers. 


the  jury,  too.  Yes,  it’s  tempting  to  cut  costs  on  everything.  But  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
comers  on  your  libel  insurance.  For  25  years.  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  helping  ANPA 
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Book  Reviews 


Reporters’ 
uphill  battle 
with  Congress 

Press  Gallery,  Congress  and  the 
Washington  Correspondents.  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  293  pages.)  $29.95. 

It  has  been  an  “uphill”  battle,  so  to 
speak,  in  American  history  for  the 
press  to  cover  Congress. 

Right  after  the  First  Amendment 
was  approved,  author  Donald  Ritchie 
points  out,  a  heated  debate  ensued 
concerning  barring  reporters  from  the 
House  floor  because  of  distortions 
and  errors.  Actually,  the  object  of  the 
lawmakers’  wrath  was  merely  the  ste¬ 
nographers. 

Early  on  in  the  House  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  reporters  was 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  speak¬ 
er’s  chair,  but  they  found  hearing  dif¬ 
ficult.  One  reporter  had  a  drinking 
problem  which  affected  his  copy. 
“Mistakes  appeared  in  such  profu¬ 
sion  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  political 
motivations,”  Ritchie  observes. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  writing  for 
the  New  York  Enquirer,  departed 
from  the  “dry  retelling”  of  floor 
debates,  mixing  in  commentary  and 
satire. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the 
hordes  of  hard-nosed  Capitol  Hill 
reporters  —  Ritchie  calls  them  the 
“Bohemian  Brigade”  —  settled  in. 
“Hard-drinking,  battle-scarred, 
nose-for-news  war  correspondents 
stayed  in  the  capital  as  political  re¬ 
porters.”  ' 

Ritchie  intends  his  book  to  be  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  Capitol  Hill  and 
White  House  correspondents.  He 
points  out  that  much  of  Washington 
coverage,  thanks  to  photojournalism 
and  tv,  has  shifted  from  the  once- 
popular  Congress  to  the  White 
House,  which  some  regard,  he  says, 
as  “an  adult  day-care  center”  or 
place  where  they  put  out  releases 
“like  dog  food”  for  reporters  to 
“snap  up  hungrily.” 

On  the  way  from  the  hostile  House 
and  Senate  to  the  eras  of  reporters 
panting  like  hounds  after  Capitol  Hill 
news  to  the  preoccupation  with  the 
presidency,  you  meet  the  enlightened 
and  the  corrupt  (those  who  sold  their 
souls  to  a  politician  and/or  were  in  on 
the  take  in  many  ways)  to  Jane  Grey 
Swisshelm,  editor  of  an  abolitionist 
weekly  in  Rttsburgh.  She  got  a  shot  at 


being  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  but  found 
her  first  letter  from  the  press  gallery 
was  her  last  one  from  that  spot. 

Says  Ritchie:  “She  sacrificed  her 
career  as  a  correspondent  to  a’chieve 
her  goal  of  destroying  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster.  In  the  gallery  she  collected  gos¬ 
sip  that  portrayed  the  ‘God-like 
Daniel’  as  a  drunkard  and  the  father  of 
illegitimate  mulatto  children.” 

A  favorite  of  the  press  corps  was  a 
former  newsman  and  editor,  turned 
politician  and  perennial  presidential 
candidate.  James  Blaine,  who  had 
been  editor  of  the  important  Maine 
paper,  the  Portland  Advertiser,  in 
time  was  speaker  of  the  House,  sena¬ 
tor,  secretary  of  state  and  a  contender 
for  the  presidency  between  1876  and 
1892.  He  cultivated  the  press,  one  by 
one,  and  was  a  master  of  the  art  of 
timing  and  creating  news  story  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Ritchie  deals  with  the  scandal  that 
attached  itself  to  Blaine — evidence  of 
unethical  stock  and  bond  trading — 
which  cost  him  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  (Hayes  won),  but  does  not  deal 
in  any  detail  with  Blaine’s  more  color¬ 
ful  presidential  race  loss  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  after  Blaine  had  been  linked  to 
the  slur  of  Democrats  as  a  party  of 
“rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion.” 
(Cleveland  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  secret  of  presidents,  having  an 
unpublicized  cancer  surgery  on  board 
a  yacht  in  New  York  Harbor.) 

Ritchie  also  features  the  early 
women  correspondents — there  were 
20  women  in  the  House  and  Senate 
corps  at  one  time  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  While  he  mentions  some 
of  the  modern  press  corps  members, 
the  last  chapter  deals  primarily  with 
Richard  Victor  Oulahan,  New  York 
Times  Washington  correspondent, 
who  died  in  1931.  His  funeral  was  a 
state  occasion,  Ritchie  says,  with  the 
president  and  full  array  of  dignitaries 
present. 

Donald  Ritchie  is  associate  histo¬ 
rian,  United  States  Senate  Historical 
Office. 

4c  *  Mi 

Journalism  for  the  21st  Century: 
Online  Information,  Electronic  Data¬ 
bases,  and  the  News.  Tom  Koch. 
(New  York:  Praeger,  408  pages.) 
Paper,  $17.95,  cloth,  #45. 

Information  consultant  Tom  Koch 
argues  that  the  new  technologies  are 
not  only  altering  the  way  news  is 
gathered  but  promises  to  alter  the  way 


news  is  perceived  and  written. 

News  reporting  traditionally  has 
been  an  on-the-spot  gathering  of 
information,  coupled  with  official 
statements  and  comments  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  presented  in  a  5W — who, 
what,  where,  when,  why — and  how 
formula. 

“As  the  information  base  changes 
so,  we  suspect,  will  the  narrative 
rules  that  govern  the  writing  of  news 
stories  in  broadcast  and  print  media,” 
he  asserts. 

The  electronic  search  allows  a  pres¬ 
entation  and  development  of  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  story.  An  isolated  death  or 
mishap  may  take  on  new  meaning  and 
importance  when  linked  with  similar 
happenings  across  the  country, 
instantly  accessed  and  correlated  by 
computer. 

The  new  technologies  allow  both  a 
broader  search  with  potentially  differ- 
ent  meanings  and  implications 
emerging  and  an  ability  to  deal  with 
the  greater  complexity  of  a  subject, 
according  to  Koch. 

A  useful  list  of  databases  and  ven¬ 
dors,  with  evaluations,  concludes  the 
book. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Paper  waiting 
for  JOA 
approval  folds 

Saying  he  could  no  longer  wait  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  decide  on 
approving  ajoint  operating  agreement 
with  a  daily,  the  publisher  of  the 
twice-weekly  Manteca  News  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  folded  the  paper. 

Publisher  Antone  Raymus  told 
E&P  the  paper  had  been  losing  money 
for  the  14  years  he  owned  it  and  he 
could  not  afford  any  more  losses. 

“I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  them  to 
make  up  their  mind,”  he  said.  The 
paper  stopped  publishing  on  Aug.  21 . 

A  JOA  between  the  News  and  the 
Manteca  Bulletin  was  approved  by 
Justice  Department  staff  investiga¬ 
tors,  who  submitted  their  recommen¬ 
dation  to  former  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh. 

The  process  was  snagged  when 
Thornburgh  resigned  to  run  for  the 
Senate  in  Pennyslvania  without  act¬ 
ing  on  the  recommendation.  At  this 
writing.  President  Bush  has  not 
named  a  successor. 

The  JOA  would  have  been  the  first 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Edison  eight  months  iater 

Court  ruling  forces  arbitration  of  some  terms  governing 
operations  at  New  York  Times  automated  production  plant 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Ready  to  run  since  New  Year’s 
Day,  the  $450  million  New  York 
Times  production  and  distribution 
plant  in  Edison,  N . J . ,  sits  idle  pending 
completion  of  union  negotiations, 
particularly  the  outcome  of  a  dispute 
with  New  York  Mailers  Union  Local 
6,  whose  contract  covering  about  600 
Times  workers  runs  through  1993. 

The  existing  agreement,  dating 
from  1987-88,  calls  for  arbitration  of 
unresolved  issues  pertaining  to  the 
new  plant.  At  issue  is  just  what 
aspects  of  the  current  accord  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration. 

Contracts  with  all  craft  unions  con¬ 
tain  identical  language  concerning 
recourse  to  arbitration,  according  to 
the  Times.  Drivers  already  entered 
into  arbitration  and  a  ruling  is 
awaited. 

Vendor  personnel  completed  equip¬ 
ment  testing  in  Edison  late  last  year. 
The  new  plant  was  expected  to  go  live 
in  spring  following  training.  It  is  to 
print  about  a  quarter  of  the  copies  of 
the  daily  edition  and  preprint  the 
Times’s  first  color  in  some  sections  of 
its  Sunday  edition  (E&P,  Feb.  2). 
Automation  in  Edison  will  reduce  the 
work  force  required  for  materials  han¬ 
dling,  printing,  packaging  and  distri¬ 
bution.  Mailers’  positions  are  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  the  latter  two  func¬ 
tions. 

Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Niel¬ 
sen  pointed  out  that,  whereas  negotia¬ 
tion  permits  bargaining  on  any  issue, 
arbitration  is  limited  only  to  “ele¬ 
ments  that  apply  to  the  issue  being 
arbitrated.” 

Separating  matters  the  Times 
sought  to  negotiate  from  that  which  it 
seeks  to  arbitrate,  she  agreed  that,  in 
this  instance,  the  issue  to  be  arbi¬ 
trated  is  the  very  provision  for  arbi¬ 
tration  contained  within  the  existing 
agreement. 

Earlier  this  summer  the  Mailers 
rejected  a  Times  management  pro¬ 
posal  concerning  staffing  and  work 
hours,  refused  to  negotiate  or  agree  to 
arbitration,  and  said  that  it  would  go 
to  court  to  block  arbitration,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Local  6  business  manager 
Wayne  Mitchell. 

On  Aug.  19,  however,  the  Times 
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asked  a  Federal  District  Court  in  New 
York  to  compel  Mailers  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  attend  an  arbitration 
session  that  same  week.  Judge 
Lawrence  M.  McKenna  refused  to 
order  the  union  to  the  session,  heard 
both  sides’  arguments  two  days  later, 
then  ruled  the  next  week  that  al¬ 
though  the  contract  is  in  full  effect, 
arbitration  is  appropriate. 

Arbitration  was  rescheduled  for 
Sept.  13.  Though  satisfied  with  all 
other  aspects  of  the  ruling,  Mitchell 
said  the  union  will  appeal  because 
it  allows  the  arbitrator  to  decide 
whether  changes  to  manning  levels 
are  subject  to  arbitration. 

McKenna  “left  only  the  procedural 
matters  to  the  arbitrator,”  and  the 
issue  of  manning,  said  Mitchell,  “is 
substantive  rather  than  procedural.” 
He  said  the  union  disputes  when,  not 
how,  manning  is  to  be  handled. 
“We’re  saying  it’s  addressed  after 
we’re  in  the  plant;  they’re  saying  it’s 
addressed  before.” 

Prior  to  McKenna’s  ruling,  Mitch¬ 
ell  said  that,  forgoing  or  failing 
appeal,  the  union  will  “take  the  same 
position  with  the  arbitrator  —  that 
most  of  the  items  they  have  on  the 
table  before  him  are  not  properly 
before  him,  are  already  covered  in  the 
contract,  and  he  doesn’t  have  the 
right  to  change  that  contract.” 

Times  and  union  representatives 
have  met  on  and  off  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  when  management 
first  proposed  making  changes. 


The  union  maintains  that  the  Times 
seeks  to  modify  contract  provisions 
to  which  it  is  contractually  bound  and 
that  are  not  to  be  negotiated  until  the 
Edison  facility  is  operating.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  it  rejects  proposed  changes  to 
staff  levels,  workdays  and  work¬ 
weeks.  According  to  the  union,  be¬ 
cause  those  issues  are  not  yet  negoti¬ 
able,  they  are  ineligible  for  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Asked  what  specific  staffing  and 
scheduling  changes  the  paper  sought, 
Nielsen  said  only  that  “the  arbitrator 
will  help  us  determine  such  an¬ 
swers,”  adding  that  because  the 
Times  is  “committed  to  the  process  of 
arbitration,”  it  would  be  inappropri¬ 
ate  to  discuss  the  particulars  in 
advance  of  that  process. 

Late  last  year  the  Times  reported 
that  its  president,  Lance  R.  l^mis, 
had  said  all  issues,  including  staffing, 
would  have  to  be  settled  with  all 
unions  before  work  began  in  Edison. 

Last  month  the  Times  said  that 
without  suitable  changes  to  operating 
conditions  it  will  be  unable  to  put  the 
plant  into  production,  but  the  Edison 
plant  is  not  necessarily  hostage  to 
unarbitrated  issues,  according  to  the 
company.  Nielsen  said  the  Times 
would  still  have  the  option  of  putting 
the  matter  before  a  judge  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  arbitrate. 

Mitchell  told  E&P  that  negotiators 
three  years  ago  “very  carefully”  pro¬ 
vided  some  guarantees  in  some  areas 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Deinking  update 


Papermakers  announce  plans  for  newsprint  recycling 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Insisting  it  remains  committed  to 
recycling,  Abitibi-Price  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  canceled  plans  for  a 
recycling  facility  at  its  Fort  William 
newsprint  mill,  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

Abitibi  Publishers  Division  senior 
vice  president  Mickey  Devine  said  it 
made  no  sense  “to  invest  over  $50 
million  in  a  deinking  facility  that  can 
operate  only  six  days  a  week.”  He 
said  that  in  talks  with  the  Canadian 
Paperworkers  Union,  Abitibi  said  it 
needed  to  overcome  that  restriction 
before  moving  ahead  with  the  Fort 
William  project. 

Devine  said  the  company  is  pursu¬ 
ing  other  recycling  opportunities. 
Don  Martin,  also  a  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  same  division,  said  Abitibi 
has  capacity  to  make  more  than 
365,000  metric  tons  of  recycled  news¬ 
print  and  expects  to  meet  customers’ 
needs. 

Earlier,  Abitibi  said  it  will  idle  its 
Thunder  Bay  Division  newsprint  mill 
for  at  least  two  years  (E&P,  Aug.  10, 
P.  27).  It  has  since  announced  rejec¬ 
tion  of  its  last  severance  offer  to  the 
mill’s  CPU  members.  In  offering  aug¬ 
mented  severance  and  benefits,  it 
asked  for  changes  in  practices  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  collective  agree¬ 


ments,  including  the  ability  to  operate 
seven  days  a  week.  It  said  the  restric¬ 
tions  “impair  opportunities  for 
increased  employment  in  the  mills.” 

Devine  said  rejection  of  the  offer 
reduced  company  competitiveness 
and  flexibility  at  its  Ontario  mills, 
resulting  in  “a  weakened  future”  for 
all  of  its  Ontario  mills. 

Three  weeks  before  Abitibi  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  idle  the  Thunder 
Bay  mill,  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Ltd.  started  a  new  machine 
at  its  own  Thunder  Bay  newsprint 
mill.  Its  240,000-ton-per-year  capac¬ 
ity  was  offset  by  the  earlier  shutdown 
of  two  older  units  at  the  mill  that 
together  accounted  for  180,000  tons, 
according  to  the  July  Pulp  &  Paper. 

The  publication  also  recently 
reported  two  planned  deinking  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  third  now  running.  Ever¬ 
green  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  expects  to 
start  work  on  its  first  recycled  news¬ 
print  mill,  nearTuscon,  later  this  year 
for  an  early  1994  start-up.  It  will 
repulp  and  deink  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  a  230,000-tpy  machine, 
and  reportedly  has  customer  commit¬ 
ments  for  three-quarters  of  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

Stone  Consolidated  Inc.,  already 
recycling  in  Arizona  at  its  Snowflake 
newsprint  mill,  said  it  will  also  deink 


old  magazines  and  newspapers  at  its 
Shawinigan,  Que.,  newsprint  mill. 

The  third  operation.  North  Pacific 
Paper  Corp.,  Longview,  Wash.,  began 
trial  production  this  spring.  A  Weyer- 
haeuser-Jujo  Paper  joint  venture,  it  is 
to  recycle  600  tons  of  old  newspapers 
daily.  When  a  third  paper  machine  is 
running,  it  expects  to  produce  700,000 
tons  annually.  Deinking  will  supply 
80%  of  extra  pulp  requirements.  A 
Weyerhaeuser  sorting-recycling  cen¬ 
ter  in  Portland,  Ore.,  will  supply  the 
company’s  expanded  operations.  Pulp 
&  Paper  reported  that  the  deinking 
plant  “will  be  capable  of  using  every 
newspaper  currently  recovered  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.” 

More  recently,  Boise-Cascade  Corp. 
announced  that  Beloit  Corp.  will  pro¬ 
vide  complete  secondary  fiber/deink- 
ing  equipment  for  a  $50  million  recy¬ 
cling  facility  it  will  also  design  and 
install  at  the  company’s  West  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  newsprint  mill.  Fol¬ 
lowing  environmental  permitting,  con¬ 
struction  is  to  begin  later  this  year  and 
is  slated  for  completion  in  mid- 1993. 

Daily  consumption  of  up  to  300  tons 
of  old  newspapers  and  magazines 
is  expected  to  yield  approximately 
225  tons  of  recycled  fiber,  which  will 
contribute  40%  of  the  fiber  in  the 
mill’s  newsprint. 


Recycling  in  the  South  Bronx 

New  York  borough’s  blighted  section  awaits  construction 
of  first  urban  minimili  for  recycied  newsprint 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

New  York  City’s  infamous  South 
Bronx,  which  gained  notoriety  for  a 
long-unfulfilled  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  promise,  may  have  some  good 
news  for  the  local  economy  and  the 
area’s  environment  if  Ponderosa 
Fibres  of  America  receives  construc¬ 
tion  and  environmental  permitting  it 
awaits  from  the  city  and  state. 

The  promised  rebuilding  may  never 
have  amounted  to  much,  but  a  pro¬ 
posed  recycling  effort  for  the  blighted 
section  of  the  city’s  northernmost 


borough  may  bring  in  jobs,  alleviate 
the  big  city’s  big  garbage-disposal 
problem  and  provide  much-sought- 
after  recycled  newsprint  to  help  area 
publishers  meet  voluntary  goals. 

Ponderosa  wants  to  erect  a  waste 
paper  deinking  plant  and  paper  mill  at 
the  proposed  Harlem  River  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Distribution  Center,  a  90- 
acre  site  in  the  borough’s  Hunts  Point 
section  that  would  provide  ware¬ 
housing  and  distribution  services  for 
businesses.  Company  president  Mar¬ 
tin  Bernstein  estimated  the  cost  at 
between  $130  and  $150  million. 


The  mill  is  expected  to  produce 
100,000  tons  per  year  of  100% 
recycled  newsprint  using  flotation, 
wash  and  dispersion  processes,  said 
Bernstein.  The  deinking-repulping 
furnish  will  consist  of  old  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  office  waste  paper 
collected  from  the  greater  New  York 
area. 

Start  up  is  slated  for  two  years  after 
project  permits  are  granted,  but  per¬ 
mitting  is  still  in  the  works. 

“It’s  so  nebulous  with  the  city.  You 
never  know  what’s  going  to  happen 
with  these  people,”  said  Bernstein. 
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So  for  now,  there  are  no  customer 
commitments  for  the  newsprint. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  on 
the  product.  “As  of  this  moment,” 
said  Bernstein,  “it  looks  like  there’s 
sufficient  demand  for  newsprint,” 
adding  that  the  project  may  include  a 
paperboard  mill. 

Bernstein  said  that  “except  for 
management  staff  that  comes  from 
one  of  our  mills,”  the  project  will 
employ  more  than  100  persons. 

The  company  has  its  sights  set  on 
other  U.S.  cities  as  well.  “We’ve  got 
four  on  target  now.  We’ve  only 
anounced  this  one,”  said  Bernstein. 

“The  theory  is  we’ll  build  the  mills 
in  the  urban  forests.  That’s  the  con¬ 
cept  of  our  company  —  to  locate 
minimills  in  urban  areas  where  both 
the  source  of  raw  materials  is  located 
as  well  as  the  .  .  .  newspapers.” 

“Saving  transportation  costs  going 
both  ways”  is  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage  Bernstein  cited  in  comparing 
deinking  and  recycling  operations  at 
an  urban  mill  with  those  at  more-dis¬ 
tant  existing  wood  pulp  mills. 

The  project  will  likely  create  the 
first  recycled  newsprint  minimill  in  a 
heavily  populated  urban  area  far  from 
any  forests  but  near  to  many  large-cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspapers.  Also  well 


within  the  metropolitan  area,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  In  the 
early  1970s  its  Garfield,  N.J.,  mill  was 
the  first  to  deink  and  recycle  old 
newspapers  into  new  newsprint. 

The  New  York  City  mill  will  be  the 
first  newsprint  operation  for  Ponde- 
rosa,  which  previously  had  not 
deinked  groundwood,  mechanical  or 
unbleached  fiber,  according  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  September  1990  Pulp  <& 
Paper. 

For  27  years  the  company  has  sup¬ 
plied  large  quantities  of  deinked  mar¬ 
ket  pulp,  primarily  to  tissue  makers. 
Much  of  the  pulp  from  its  mills  in  four 
states  is  exported.  Its  new  venture  fits 
into  company  plans  to  use  other  waste 
paper.  Quoted  in  the  same  Pulp  & 
Paper  article,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jerome  Goodman  said,  “Our 
next  big  push  will  have  to  be  in  the 
office  waste  area,”  where  he  noted 
“there  is  probably  about  six  milion 
tons  .  .  .  that  can  be  used.” 

Ponderosa  is  the  second  newsprint 
deinking  operation  proposed  for  the 
state.  Jefferson  Smurfit  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  last  year  it  would  spend  $400 
million  to  build  a  mill  somewhere  in 
upstate  New  York  to  produce  250,000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  from  100% 
recycled  fiber. 


Smurfit  looked  at  several  sites  and 
was  expected  to  chose  one  “as  early 
as  the  end  of  last  year,”  according  to  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  state’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Development. 
“They  apparently  are  still  exploring  a 
couple  of  sites,  so  they  haven’t  made 
their  decision  yet,”  she  said. 

The  new  mills  are  expected  to  help 
New  York’s  newspaper  publishers 
reach  goals  for  the  use  of  recycled 
newsprint  that  were  set  in  voluntary 
cooperation  with  the  Governor’s 
Newspaper  Recycling  Task  Force.  Be¬ 
ginning  next  year,  the  amount  of  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  used  by  New  York 
newspapers  is  to  rise  in  scheduled 
increments,  reaching  40%  of  annual 
consumption  in  the  year  2000. 

Megias  named 
to  Information 
Engineering  board 

Information  Engineering,  Bedford, 
Mass.,  announced  that  Ignacio 
Megias  has  been  appointed  a  new 
member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Megias  is  president  of  SEI,  a  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  supplier  and  integra¬ 
tor  based  in  Madrid,  Spain. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


CP  PhotoNet 
nears  start-up 

Toronto-based  Canadian  Press 
expects  to  begin  operating  its  Photo- 
Net  satellite  photo  delivery  service  to 
74  photo  subscriber  sites  this  month. 

When  on  line,  the  system  will  send 
digitally  compressed  news  photos  by 
ANIK  satellite  to  Crosfield  News- 
Line  electronic  picture  desks  faster 
and  more  accurately  than  possible 
using  current  analog  transmission 
techniques. 

The  PhotoNet  system  will  speed 
black-and-white  photo  transmission 
from  the  current  10  minutes  to  under 
two  minutes.  Color  photographs 
(typically  containing  three  times  the 
data  that  describe  black-and-white 
images)  will  transmit  in  under  six  min¬ 
utes,  instead  of  almost  a  half-hour. 
Digital  transmission  also  eliminates 
horizontal  black  lines  and  noise- 
induced  patterns  that  occasionally 
appear  on  wirephotos. 

So  far,  70  member  papers  in 
Canada  have  installed  about  100  of 
Crosfield ’s  PC-based  picture  desks, 
which  now  process  analog  wirepho¬ 
tos.  A  software  upgrade  will  enable 


them  to  bring  in  digital  pictures  over 
PhotoNet. 

PhotoNet  uses  IPTC/ANPA  for¬ 
matting  standards  for  digital  image 
data.  Each  picture  includes  text  infor¬ 
mation  describing  its  category,  loca¬ 
tion,  photographer,  caption  and  other 
information.  Pictures  will  arrive  pre¬ 
categorized,  allowing  the  location  of 
any  picture  by  searching  on  News- 
Line  for  words  and  phrases  within 
any  of  the  IPTC  fields.  In  addition  to 
the  ’386-based  platform,  Crosfield 
offers  Macintosh  picture  worksta¬ 
tions,  which  connect  to  PC  NewsLine 
systems  over  an  Ethernet  local  area 
network. 

Nikon  gets 
PressLink  forum 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging  opened  a 
forum  on  Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink 
electronic  bulletin  board,  on  which 
the  more  than  3,000  users  can  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  relate  experiences  in 
the  transition  to  electronic  imaging, 
and  acquire  current  information  from 
Nikon. 

It  includes  sections  for  product 
information,  technical  and  developer 


support,  department  and  general  in¬ 
dustry  news.  Users  can  communicate 
with  Nikon  staff  via  E-mail.  Ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  are  posted  to 
Nikonference,  a  venue  for  guest 
’’speakers”  and  special  information. 

The  forum  was  established  for  two- 
way  communications  with  newspaper 
users,  the  division’s  first  customers, 
according  to  NEl  general  manager 
Doug  Flo  we. 

Markel  back 
at  Mycro-Tek 

Mycro-Tek  Inc.  co-founder  Steve 
Markel  has  returned  to  the  Wichita- 
based  publishing  systems  vendor  in 
his  former  position  as  engineering 
vice  president. 

Markel  is  responsible  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  current  Mycro-Comp  product 
line,  new  product  development,  and 
tracking  and  schedule  management. 

Since  leaving  the  company  in  1982, 
Markel  has  served  as  president  of 
Broca  Software,  engineering  vice 
president  at  Signal  Technology  Inc. 
and,  most  recently,  vice  president  of 
new  technology  at  Brite  Voice  Sys¬ 
tems. 
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INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL  INC.,  Culver 
City,  Calif.,  has  extended  its  TEC/2  Publication  Archive 
to  give  any  editorial  system  full  search  and  retrieval  capa¬ 
bilities  using  triple-I’s  Open  System  Interface. 

The  real-time  electronic  library  enables  storage,  index¬ 
ing,  search  and  retrieval  of  previously  published  material. 
Supplementary  search  criteria  and  editorial  notes  can  be 
added  prior  to  archiving.  Retrieval  accesses  the  full-text 
based  on  any  logical  combination  of  editorially  significant 
words  in  both  the  original  text  and  in  supplementary 
search  criteria  and  notes.  Searches,  conducted  from  the 
nearest  archive  station,  may  be  constrained  by  edition, 
time  and/or  date.  Search  results  are  presented  chronologi¬ 
cally.  An  ongoing  search  can  be  refined  by  adding  terms  or 
searching  only  preselected  stories. 

No  system  administrator  or  librarian  is  required.  With 
the  automatic  archiving  option,  stories  can  be  stored  and 
accessed  as  they  are  typeset,  or  they  can  be  held  for 
review  prior  to  inclusion  in  the  library.  Indexing  of  full  text 
occurs  as  an  article  is  stored.  Previous  editions  in  com¬ 
puter  form  can  be  transferred  through  Publication  Archive 
to  create  a  library. 

The  library  can  comprise  one  to  five  600MB  active 
archive  stations.  Older  files  may  be  switched  onto  an 
active  position  as  needed.  Each  department  can  maintain 
its  own  archive. 


LINOTYPE-HELL  CO.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  has  several 
new  products  and  enhancements  for  scanning,  recording 
and  page  production.  Its  ScriptMaster  II  is  a  “high-pow¬ 
ered”  version  of  its  PostScript  interface  for  ChromaCom 
color  prepress  systems. 

Using  a  68040-based  Hewlett-Packard/ Apollo  425s  work¬ 
station,  ScriptMaster  II  raises  RIP  speed  two  to  three 
times  over  the  original  model.  Software  now  includes  a 
windowing  user  interface  for  smoother  operation,  better 
handling  of  complex  illustrations  and  updated  application 
drivers  for  more  precise  file  conversion.  An  Ethernet 
interface  is  available  for  faster  data  transmission  and  font 
storage  and  job-queuing  capacities  are  larger  with  a 
330MB  hard  disk.  An  upgrade  package  is  available  for 
existing  users. 

For  its  DC  3000  scanner/recorder,  the  company 
announced  four  enhancements:  the  SciLink  interface  to 
the  Scitex  systems  environment;  FastLine  for  quick,  high- 
throughput  text  and  line  art  scanning  and  digitizing;  the 
Vignet  option  for  direct  generation  of  vignettes;  and  Col¬ 
or  Assistant  to  generate  automatic  scanner  settings. 

Available  next  year  will  be  an  optional  PostScript  RIP  to 
retrofit  all  DC  3000  recorders.  The  RIP-recorder  combina¬ 
tion  will  support  up  to  1024  gray  levels  and  all  screen 
angles  and  dot  configurations  available  to  the  Chroma- 
Graph  recorders,  which  will  operate  in  switchable  mode  to 
be  driven  directly  from  the  scanner,  directly  from  a  Chro¬ 
maCom  system  or  from  direct  standard  PostScript.  Also,  a 
new  SCSI  interface  is  in  development  for  easy  off-line 
connection  to  such  platforms  as  the  Apple  Macintosh,  PCs 
and  Unix  machines. 

The  PC-based  WIOOOTC  is  the  newest  ChromaCom 
workstation.  It  offers  faster,  more  advanced  color  correc¬ 
tion  and  retouching,  an  improved  user  interface,  true  on¬ 
screen  print  simulation,  reliable  color  reproduction,  faster 
throughput  and  on-line  documentation.  The  Orion  option 
combines  page  assembly  functions  of  the  ChromaCom 


1000  system  using  PageUp  software  with  ColorMatch 
color  image  processing.  System  components  are:  a  486- 
based,  33Mhz  workstation  with  32MB  RAM;  a  real-time 
multitasking/multiprocessing  Siemens  M-server  for  data 
pool  management,  calculation  of  final  pages  and  connec¬ 
tion  to  other  devices;  SCSI  memory  technology  for  data 
storage. 

Version  2  of  LinoColor  System  software,  now  avail¬ 
able,  offers  an  interface  to  the  Optronics  ColorGetter  drum 
scanner  for  more  highlight  and  shadow  control.  The  sys¬ 
tem’s  editing  capabilities  were  improved  and  new  CMYK 
editing  features  were  added  for  precise  color  adjustment. 
The  black  channel  is  adjustable  to  suit  specific  require¬ 
ments.  Version  2  expands  LinoColor’s  already  com¬ 
prehensive  color  correction  capabilities. 

The  new  Linotronic  630  imagesetter  combines  the 
Linotronic  630  drum-based  recorder,  PostScript  RIP  40 
raster  image  processor,  Linotype-Hell’s  HQS  Screening 
and  Linotype  Utility  4.0  software,  which  ties  together  the 
RIP  40  and  630  and  lets  the  user  monitor  and  control 
imagesetter  parameters  from  the  Macintosh  workstation. 
The  company’s  top-of-the-line  imagesetter  is  designed  for 
high-quality,  large-format  work  for  color  publications. 

The  630  transports  photo  material  on  a  cushion  of  air 
into  the  internal  drum  mechanism,  where  it  is  exposed 
without  motion  for  accuracy  and  repeatability.  Its  vibra¬ 
tion-free  synchronized  optical  system  eliminates  record¬ 
ing  artifacts  and  reduces  wear.  Imaging  optimized  for 
consistent  light-to-material  distance  delivers  even  density 
over  the  entire  exposed  area.  Resolution  settings  are  1219, 
2438  and  3251  dpi,  with  26-  and  13-micron  spot  sizes. 
Maximum  imaging  format  is  19"xl7.7"  and  material  width 
ranges  from  11"  to  18.1",  fed  from  a  gear-driven,  200'- 
capacity  supply  cassette  to  a  gear-driven,  lOO'-capacity 
output  cassette. 


INFORMATION  ENGINEERING,  Bedford,  Mass., 
announced  availability  of  the  PC  Integrator/Gateway. 
Developed  by  Edgil  Associates,  it  is  a  high-speed  link 
between  local  area  networks  and  Atex  systems  requiring 
no  host  system  hardware  or  software  modification. 

PCI/G  allows  a  PC  to  be  attached  directly  to  a  dedicated 
Atex  programmable  communications  interface  or  Trace 
console.  It  can  also  be  used  remotely  via  modem  to  access 
the  Atex  system.  The  hardware-software  combination 
utilizes  the  multitasking  and  multithreading  capabilities 
of  OS/2  to  support  several  interactive  sessions  with  the 
Atex  host  system.  It  connects  to  a  Novell  Netware  net¬ 
work  using  the  OS/2  redirector,  or  to  a  LAN  Manager, 
LAN  Server  or  NFS. 

Purchased  as  an  integral  part  of  Information  Engineer¬ 
ing’s  pagination  and  editorial  products  (Editorial  News 
Layout/PC  News  Layout  and  TBase,  respectively),  it 
gives  access  to  the  Atex  file  system’s  queue  and  group 
structures,  allowing  editors  to  view  files  and  headers  on 
the  Atex  system  and  perform  production  tracking. 

As  a  stand-alone  package  with  a  bidirectional  file-trans¬ 
fer,  it  can  serve  as  the  primary  software  interface  to  the 
host  system  for  batch-style  operations,  supporting 
bidirectional  header  transmission  and  Atex-Xy  Write  char¬ 
acter  code  conversion. 

It  is  also  available  as  a  software  developer’s  kit  for  users 
who  wish  to  write  their  own  applications  with  full  access  to 
the  Atex  file  system.  Training  and  assistance  are  available. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Clarifying  confidentiality 


By  Louise  Sommers 

In  1974  the  Supreme  Court  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  choice  by  the  press  of 
what  to  print  and  decisions  made 
about  the  “treatment  of  public  issues 
and  public  officials — whether  fair  or 
unfair — constitute  the  exercise  of  edi¬ 
torial  control  and  judgment”  and  are 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Court  has  now  refused  to  ex¬ 
tend  that  protection  to  the  press  if  in 
deciding  how  to  treat  public  issues  the 
press  breaks  a  promise  that  state  law 
requires  it  to  keep. 

In  March,  this  column  reported  on 
the  then-anticipated  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media 
Company.  The  issue  was  whether  a 
news  source  could  enforce  a  press 
promise  of  confidentiality  consistent 
with  the  First  Amendment.  The  Su¬ 


identity  was  newsworthy.  They  over¬ 
rode  their  reporters’  promises  and 
disclosed  Cohen  as  the  source  of  the 
stories  they  subsequently  published. 

Cohen  claimed  that  their  broken 
promises  cost  him  his  job.  He  sued 
the  newspapers  for  breach  of  contract 
and  misrepresentation.  A  jury 
awarded  him  $700,000  in  compensat¬ 
ory  and  punitive  damages.  His  award 
was  reversed  through  two  state  court 
appeals.  The  highest  state  court  re¬ 
fused  to  find  that  contract  law  pro¬ 
tected  a  promise  of  news  source  con¬ 
fidentiality.  It  alternatively  ruled  that 
the  First  Amendment  would  bar  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  promise  on  “equit¬ 
able  estoppel”  grounds. 

Equitable  or  promissory  estoppel  is 
a  legal  doctrine  that  permits  a  court  to 
enforce  a  promise  made  to  induce 
certain  acts  whereby  the  promisee 


The  Cohen  decision  opens  the  door  to  a  variety  of 
broken-promise  claims  by  sources,  regardless  of 
journalistic  ethics.  It  underscores  the  significance  of 
clear  and  unambiguous  guidelines  for  use  in  and  out 
of  the  newsroom. 


preme  Court  has  now  decided  the 
question,  and  ruled  that  the  press  can¬ 
not  rely  on  the  First  Amendment  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  broken 
promise  of  confidentiality. 

The  case  concerned  a  political  par¬ 
ty’s  public  relations  man,  Dan  Cohen, 
who  had  leaked  information  to  four 
reporters  about  an  opposing  candi¬ 
date  during  the  last  days  of  a  Minne¬ 
sota  gubernatorial  race.  In  exchange 
for  promises  to  keep  Cohen’s  identity 
confidential,  he  had  disclosed  that  the 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  had 
been  charged  in  1969  with  unlawful 
assembly  when  she  had  protested  a 
failure  to  hire  minority  workers,  and 
that  she  had  been  convicted  in  1970  of 
petit  theft  for  leaving  a  store  without 
paying  for  six  dollars’  worth  of  sewing 
materials.  The  charges  eventually 
were  dismissed  and  the  conviction 
vacated. 

The  editors  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
viewed  the  leak  as  a  political  “dirty 
trick”  and  determined  that  Cohen’s 

(Sommers  is  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  City  law  firm  Rogers  &  Wells 
and  an  adjunct  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation  law  at  Brooklyn  Law  School.) 


detrimentally  relies  on  the  promise.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  promise  does 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  contract.  The 
doctrine  is  based  rather  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  injustice  and  promotion  of 
fairness. 

It  is  this  estoppel  theory  that  saved 
Cohen  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  promissory 
estoppel  law  applied  equally  to  every¬ 
one,  and  that  the  First  Amendment 
granted  no  special  rights  to  the  press 
to  break  its  promises.  Although  the 
Court  acknowledged  that  enforce¬ 
ment  against  the  press  would  affect 
news  gathering  and  might  inhibit 
truthful  reporting,  it  viewed  that  as 
constitutionally  insignificant. 

The  Court,  however,  did  not  simply 
reinstate  Cohen’s  claim.  It  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  Minnesota  courts  to 
determine  whether  Cohen  could 
establish  a  promissory  estoppel 
claim.  Significantly,  it  also  raised  for 
the  state  court  the  question  of 
whether  the  state  constitution  could 
be  interpreted  to  shield  the  suit. 

The  Cohen  decision  opens  the  door 
to  a  variety  of  broken-promise  claims 
by  sources,  regardless  of  journalistic 
ethics.  It  underscores  the  significance 
of  clear  and  unambiguous  guidelines 


for  use  in  and  out  of  the  newsroom. 
All  those  responsible  for  a  story,  from 
investigation  through  publication, 
should  be  aware  of  a  source’s  request 
for  anonymity  or  some  other  treat¬ 
ment,  and  should  be  clear  on  whether 
that  request  has  been  granted  and 
whether  it  has  been  honored. 

Dealings  with  sources  should  be 
likewise  unambiguous.  Promises  that 
are  not  intended  could  be  created  out 
of  uncertain  situations.  This  could  be 
avoided  by  clarifying  the  source’s 
expectations  and  disclosing  any  lim¬ 
itations  or  conditions  on  the  exchange 
of  or  treatment  of  the  information  dis¬ 
closed. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recognized, 
the  role  of  the  respective  state  consti- 1 
tutions  and  state  legislatures  in  offer¬ 
ing  press  protection  when  the  federal 
constitution  does  not  should  hot  be 
overlooked.  Using  the  available  state 
machinery  continues  to  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tool  in  fashioning  press  protec¬ 
tions. 

The  relationship  between  the  press 
and  its  sources  is  a  delicate  and  sensi¬ 
tive  one.  The  press  should  do  what  it 
can  to  ensure  that  responsibility  for 
the  relationship  remains  with  the 
press,  not  with  the  courts. 


Guild  decertified 
at  Tacoma  daily 

A  five-year  battle  between  the 
Morning  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
come  to  a  close  with  the  union’s  ous¬ 
ter  after  54  years  of  representing  the 
paper’s  employees. 

Employees  of  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  departments 
voted  86-77  to  decertify  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  announced  the  results  Aug.  15 
and  will  certify  them  as  official  unless 
the  Guild  files  an  objection. 

Art  Joyner,  Northwest  administra¬ 
tive  officer  for  the  Guild,  said  the 
union  would  review  a  few  unspecified 
complaints,  but  that  he  didn’t  know 
whether  the  union  would  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  NLRB. 

In  September  1986,  the  union  began 
negotiating  a  new  contract  with  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.-based  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  two  months 
earlier  had  bought  the  assets  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  press  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 

International  Media  Fund  report  says  it  is  on  the  way 
to  freedom  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  press  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  is  on  the  way 
to  freedom  —  although  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  — 
and  “almost  everywhere,  the  print  press  has  made  the 
most  notable  progress,”  according  to  a  report  from  the 
International  Media  Fund. 

Unfortunately,  the  report  found,  “The  march  toward 
media  freedom  has  been  slowed  to  a  crawl  in  several 
countries  and  is  deteriorating  in  at  least  one.” 

Obstacles  to  emerging,  independent  media  include: 
state  control  of  national  news  agencies  and  some  newspa¬ 
per  printing  facilities,  distribution  systems  and  political 
manipulation  of  newsprint,  lack  of  funds  (especially  hard 
currency),  inadequate  technology,  lack  of  skilled  business 
managers,  expensive  newsprint,  and  government  reluc¬ 
tance  to  give  up  control  of  the  broadcast  media. 

“Perhaps  the  most  worrisome  development  for  private, 
independent  media  in  most  of  the  countries  visited  is  the 
status  of  proposed  media  laws,”  according  to  the  report 
prepared  by  Marvin  L.  Stone,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  International  Media  Fund,  and  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of 
the  fund’s  executive  committee. 

Stone  and  Marks  found  that  the  initial  excitement  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  has  been  tempered  a  bit. 
Change  takes  time. 

“Thus,  the  media,  while  free  in  a  technical  sense,  still 
face  daunting  problems.  Some  are  psychological,  many 
are  financial,  still  others  are  political.  Expectations  in  both 
East  and  West  have  been  to  some  extent  disappointed  by 
the  stubbornness  with  which  obstacles  to  liberalization 
persist  and  the  inability  of  private,  independent  media  to 
reach  the  takeoff  stage,”  they  explained  in  their  report, 
“Impediments  to  the  Development  of  Free  Media  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe.” 

The  report  is  based  on  observations  made  by  Stone  and 
Marks  during  trips  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia  in  May.  Obviously  the  situation 
in  Yugoslavia  has  changed  drastically  since  their  trip,  so 
their  findings  have  been  omitted  from  this  article. 

HUNGARY 

A  city  of  two  million  people  with  1 1  daily  newspapers, 
Marks  and  Stone  cited  Budapest  as  an  example  of  the 
nationwide  problem  of  too  many  publications  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  100  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the 
nation  folded  in  the  course  of  23  months. 

Inflation  also  has  affected  disposable  income  and,  in 
two  years,  the  percentage  of  those  who  read  a  national 
daily  paper  every  day  dropped  from  45%  to  37%. 

The  key  problems  in  Hungary  are  similar  to  those  else¬ 
where:  printing,  including  shortages  of  presses,  ink  and 
paper;  poor  distribution  networks;  and  lack  of  business 
skills. 

Stone  and  Marks  report  that  no  decision  had  been  made 
about  a  press  law  or  what  it  should  say  if  there  is  one. 
There  is  no  broadcast  law,  but  no  private  permits  are 
issued,  leaving  all  television  state-owned.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  private  radio  stations. 


The  report  suggested  eight  ways  to  help  journalists  in 
Hungary:  1 .  The  U.S.  First  Amendment  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  any  regulation;  2.  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  also  should  be  a  model;  3.  Some  “fundamental 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  newspapers,”  with  an  end  to  government  monopoly  of 
printing  and  government  assistance  in  privatizing  distribu¬ 
tion  system;  4.  Local,  regional  and  national  frequencies 
should  be  authorized  for  independent  broadcast  groups;  5. 
The  two  government-operated  tv  stations  should  be  priva¬ 
tized  or  at  least  insulated  from  political  pressure;  6.  The 
Hungarian  news  agency  is  still  state-controlled  but  news¬ 
papers  should  form  their  own  co-op  agency;  7.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  discouraged  from  publishing  its  own 
newspaper;  8.  The  moratorium  on  private  cable  facilities 
should  be  lifted. 

ROMANIA 

Stone  and  Marks  found  a  “primary  impediment  to  the 
development  of  independent  media  in  Romania  is  the 
unwillingness  of  authorities  to  surrender  any  of  the  power 
of  broadcasting  to  groups  they  do  not  like,  trust  or  wish  to 
tolerate  .  .  .  We  must  make  repeatedly  clear  to  the  Roma¬ 
nian  authorities  that  rapid  and  clear  progress  toward  inde¬ 
pendent  broadcasting  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  improved 
relations  with  the  United  States.” 

Independent  broadcasting  in  Romania  also  needs  capi¬ 
tal  and  “managerial,  organizational  and  technical  know¬ 
how  .  .  .”  they  reported.  “Without  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  stipend  to  insure  operations  for  several  years,  a 
private,  independent  broadcasting  station  cannot  become 
a  reality  in  Romania  today.” 

Of  the  nearly  1 ,500  publications  in  Romania,  about  50 
are  controlled  by  the  former  Communist  Party,  with  “free¬ 
dom  of  expression  despite  an  inordinate  amount  of  self¬ 
censorship.” 

As  with  other  nations,  Romania’s  press  faces  newsprint 
shortages  and  limited  printing  capacities,  distribution 
problems,  and  the  need  for  financial  assistance  and  mana¬ 
gerial  training. 

“More  ominous  to  the  evolution  of  an  independent 
press  are  the  government’s  continuing  attempts  to  manip¬ 
ulate,  control,  harass  and  censor,”  Marks  and  Stone 
reported,  citing  as  an  example  legislation  that  would  have 
imposed  heavy  fines  and  prison  terms  for  media  found 
guilty  of  slandering  public  officials. 

The  bill  was  later  withdrawn,  but  Marks  and  Stone  said 
they  see  “no  indication  that  the  present  government  is 
giving  up  on  the  idea  of  controlling,  manipulating  and 
harassing  the  press,  and  in  other  ways  minimizing  its 
incipient  influence  on  significant  public-opinion  build¬ 
ing.” 

Their  suggestions:  1.  The  government  news  agency 
should  be  abolished  and  a  strong,  independent  news  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  established  by  Romanian  journalists;  2.  The 
government  should  transfer  its  ownership  of  printing 
plants  into  private  hands;  3.  The  government  should  end 
its  monopoly  on  distribution;  4.  The  government  should 
stop  using  newsprint  supply  as  a  way  to  subvert  an  inde- 
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pendent  press;  5.  Any  press  law  that  exceeds  limits  similar 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution’s  First  Amendment  should  be 
discouraged;  6.  There  should  be  widespread  privatization 
of  radio;  7.  One  of  the  two  tv  channels  should  be  sold  to 
private  concerns,  and  opposition  groups  should  be  given 
or  sold  time  on  either  or  both  channels;  8.  A  fair  and  open 
broadcasting  regulatory  system  should  be  established;  9. 
Development  of  the  Association  of  Romanian  Journalists 
should  be  encouraged. 

POLAND 

Stone  and  Marks  found  Polish  journalists  “determined 
to  decentralize,  privatize  and  democratize  their  publishing 
structure  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  neighbors.” 

The  biggest  impediments  to  development  of  Polish  press 
are  that  they  “have  not  been  educated  to  perform  as 
objective,  neutral,  investigative  news  gatherers”;  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  invest  in  the  technology  needed; 
and  “there  is  painfully  little  expertise  in  the  art  of 
management  ...” 

The  report  found  the  biggest  problems  in  television, 
however,  where  the  “government  has  had  little  success  in 
dislodging  tv’s  old  functionaries  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  ...” 

There  also  are  two  licensed  private  radio  stations  in 
Warsaw,  where  foreign  broadcasts  are  also  heard,  and  a 
U.S.  firm  has  joined  with  a  Polish  media  company  to  begin 
establishing  a  cable  television  system  in  Poland.  They 
reportedly  expected  to  link  17  cities  and  3.5  million  homes 
by  1995,  but  Stone  and  Marks  said  the  company  had  no 
subscribers  when  they  visited  in  May. 

In  the  face  of  sharply  increased  costs  for  printing  and 
distribution,  some  Polish  publications  have  been  able  to 
hold  down  their  cover  prices  by  purchasing  newsprint  at  a 


reduced  rate  from  West  Germany. 

Further,  while  “restrictive  Communist  taws  have  been 
removed  from  the  books  .  .  .  few  laws  outlining  new  free¬ 
doms  and  responsibilities  have  been  agreed  upon,”  the 
report  stated,  noting  that  a  pending  Polish  Constitution 
and  broadcast  law  are  expected  to  lead  to  new  press 
freedoms  and  more  private  ownership  of  broadcast  out¬ 
lets. 

Marks  and  Stone  pointed  out  that  “virtually  every 
important  paper  in  Poland  is  controlled  by  political  par¬ 
ties,  the  state,  or  the  church,”  but  also  noted  that  “most 
Polish  media  reflect  a  broad  and  representative  segment  of 
responsible  opinion,  regardless  of  ownership. 

“Although  the  move  toward  a  totally  private,  indepen¬ 
dent  media  is  at  times  hesitant  and  uncertain,  it  is 
nonetheless  a  fact  that  progress  is  being  made,”  they 
reported.  “The  media  in  Poland  are  pressed,  as  are  all 
other  leading  Polish  institutions,  to  perform  like  their 
Western  counterparts.  They  are  already  doing  a  better  job 
than  could  have  been  predicted  in  1989. 

“The  United  States  and  Poland’s  other  Western  allies 
can  help  speed  up  a  process  already  well  begun  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  training  and  on  supplying  the  technology 
long  denied  the  Polish  media  throughout  the  country’s 
Communist  domination,”  according  to  the  report. 

Marks  and  Stone’s  suggestions  for  the  Polish  media 
include:  1 .  State  television  should  be  encouraged  to  allow 
diversity,  and  private  production  companies  should  be 
encouraged  to  access  time  on  national  networks;  2.  A 
television-radio  law  should  be  addressed  before  the  fall 
elections  and  not  be  delayed  by  politics;  3.  Pending  press 
laws  should  not  be  restrictive  to  the  gathering  of  news;  4. 
The  state-controlled  news  agency  should  be  privatized; 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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SYNPICATES/NEWS  SERVICES  - 

ENS  offers  environmental  articles  and  art 


The  Environment  News  Service  has 
begun  operations. 

ENS  —  which  started  being  deliv¬ 
ered  via  Knight-Ridder’s  PressLink 
on  September  1  — offers  investigative 
articles,  other  text  material,  photos, 
graphics,  and  an  editorial  cartoon. 

Stories  are  filed  by  a  global  network 
of  correspondents  who  include  jour¬ 
nalists,  attorneys,  biologists,  doctors, 
economists,  environmental  consul¬ 
tants,  explorers,  and  geographers. 

Additional  information  is  gathered 
from  an  international  database  of 
4,000  environmental  groups,  5,000 
scientific  journals,  and  other  sources. 

Topics  covered  include  conserva¬ 
tion  efforts,  solar  energy,  endangered 
species,  chemical  industry  pollution, 
the  Kuwaiti  oil  well  fires,  and  much 
more. 

ENS  —  an  independently  owned 
company  not  affiliated  with  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  group  or  business  —  is 
based  at  3505  W.  15th  Ave.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  Canada  V6R  2Z3. 

Its  editor/publisher  is  Sunny 
Lewis,  who  has  had  a  15-year  radio 
and  print  journalism  career  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.;  and  its  managing  editor 
is  Jim  Crabtree,  who  has  been  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  a  number  of  U.S.  daily 
newspapers. 

ENS  material  is  distributed  on-line 
as  well  as  by  wire,  fax,  or  mail. 

She  provides  humor 

A  humor  column  called  “It  Hap¬ 
pens  Every  Day”  is  being  self-syndi¬ 
cated  by  Janice  Hubbard-Holmes. 

Hubbard-Holmes  talks  about  dat¬ 
ing  in  her  50s,  being  a  mother,  work¬ 
ing,  eating  cookies,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  award-winning  columnist  — 
based  at  1408  South  400  East  #  1 ,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  841 15  —  has  written 
articles  for  the  Deseret  News,  oper¬ 
ated  a  resume  business,  taught,  and 
more. 


Cartoonists’  registry 

A  biographical  registry  of  cartoon¬ 
ists  has  been  established  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  Cartoon,  Graphic, 
and  Photographic  Arts  Research 
Library. 

Information  on  more  than  700  past 
cartoonists  is  already  available,  and 
the  library  is  sending  out  question¬ 
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naires  to  obtain  information  about 
currently  active  creators. 

Cartoonists  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  can  contact  the  library  at  27  W. 
17th  Ave.  Mall,  023LWexner  Center, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1393. 

In  other  news,  the  library  has 
received  a  donation  of  1,386  original 
Ray  Osrin  editorial  cartoons  that  ran 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be¬ 
tween  1964  and  this  year.  Osrin 
previously  donated  1 ,682  originals  in 
1981. 


Texas-based  creator 

Editorial  cartoons  are  being  offered 
by  a  Texas-based  creator. 

Brian  P.  Sipple  is  a  part-time  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  for  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman,  where  he  specializes 
in  commenting  on  local  events,  and  an 
editorial  cartoonist/writer  for  the 
Austin  Area  Legal  Record. 

The  award-winning  Sipple  has  also 
worked  as  an  editorial  cartoonist,  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter,  and/or  photographer  for 
a  number  of  other  media  outlets.  They 
include  the  Austin  Weekly,  Odessa 
(Texas)  American,  Austin  Bureau 
News  (where  Sipple  was  also  an 
owner  and  partner),  Capitol  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Louisiana,  and  Daily  Texan  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Austin 
(where  he  studied  journalism). 

In  addition,  Sipple  has  done  volun¬ 
teer  work  for  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Sipple  —  a  cancer  survivor  —  is 
based  at  1304  Summit  St.,  D-106, 
Austin,  Texas  78741. 

A  literacy  campaign 

The  nonprofit  Cartoonists  Across 
America  organization  will  display  two 
new  murals  at  Washington,  D.C.’s 


National  Archives  on  September  10. 

Each  mural  features  cartoon  dino¬ 
saurs  in  spaceships  flying  through  the 
universe  along  with  a  slogan  — 
“Read/Avoid  Extinction.”  —  in  a 
variety  of  languages. 

On  the  spaceships  are  a  series  of 
portholes  featuring  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters  reading  books.  Among  the  mural 
contributors  are  several  syndicated 
cartoonists,  including  “For  Better  or 
For  Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and 
“Luann”  creator  Greg  Evans  of  North 
America  Syndicate. 

Feature  on  the  mind 

A  weekly  column  called  “Caring 
for  Your  Mind”  is  being  syndicated. 

The  feature  “relates  current  knowl¬ 
edge  about  how  the  mind  works  to 
real-life  situations,”  said  writer  Dr. 
Denise  A.  Wenger.  “It  updates  read¬ 
ers  on  how  the  mind  functions,  how  it 
grows,  how  it  changes,  how  it  knows, 
and  how  it  is  trained  and  nurtured.” 

She  added  the  column  will  include 
an  instructional  sequence  on  mind 
development. 

Wenger  is  a  newspaper  writer  and 
teacher  who  currently  serves  as  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Carroll  College  in 
Wisconsin.  She  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  a 
master’s  in  teaching  from  Northwest¬ 
ern,  and  a  doctorate  in  urban  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin/Milwaukee. 

Wenger  is  based  at  Wenger  Pub¬ 
lishing  Services,  13620  W.  Capitol  Dr., 
Suite  C,  Brookfield,  Wis.  53005. 

Some  bookish  news 

The  new  coffee-table  book  called 
CNN  War  in  the  Gulf  (Turner  Pub¬ 
lishing)  features  graphics  from  the 
KRTN  Graphics  Network. 

KRTN  created  460  war  graphics 
from  August  1990  through  February 
1991  for  its  500  newspaper  clients 
worldwide,  according  to  Tribune 
Media  Services,  the  network’s  mar¬ 
keter. 

Speaking  of  TMS,  comic  creator 
Mike  Peters  has  a  new  collection 
coming  out  this  month  entitled 
Mother  Goose  and  Grimm ’s  Night  of 
the  Living  Vacuum  (Pharos/Topper). 
In  other  book  news.  Pine  Bluff 
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(Ark.)  Commercial/Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  columnist  Paul 
Greenberg  has  authored  Resonant 
Lives:  50  Figures  of  Consequence 
(Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center). 

Another  LATS  writer,  “Coin 
Roundup”  columnist  Ed  Rochette, 
has  authored  The  Romance  of  Coin 
Collecting  (Bowers  and  Merena  Gal¬ 
leries). 

News  about  awards 

Several  syndicated  people  were 
given  awards  recently. 

Herblock  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Creators  Syndicate  has  won  a 
1991  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America  Maggie  Award  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  on  family  planning  and 
legislation. 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  received  the 
first  annual  “Friend  of  the  Family” 
award  from  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  organization's  August 
convention  in  Atlanta,  where  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  advice  col¬ 
umnist  gave  the  keynote  address. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  Jane  Applegate  was 
named  a  “Small  Business  Advocate” 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  also  presented  with  the 
Small  Business  Champion  Award  in 


‘Dad  Zone’  column  on  fatherhood 


the  media  category,  an  honor  given 
annually  by  riorida  Congressman 
Andy  Ireland. 

And  LATS  “Coin  Roundup”  writ¬ 
er  Ed  Rochette  won  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild’s  Best  Hobby  Column 
award  for  the  fourth  time  in  10  years. 

Speaking  of  LATS,  “Designing 
Woman”  columnist  Rita  St.  Clair  was 
part  of  the  jury  at  the  fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Design  Competition  in  Japan 
earlier  this  summer. 


Several  reader  polls 

“Hagar  the  Horrible,”  “Peanuts,” 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse,”  and 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  were  the  win¬ 
ners  of  recent  comics  polls. 

At  the  Milwaukee  Journal  “Ha¬ 
gar”  by  Chris  Browne  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  was  first  in  Sunday 
and  daily  surveys,  attracting  7,902 
reader  responses. 

The  next  four  Sunday  finishers 
were  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 


A  weekly  column  which  takes  a 
humorous  look  at  fatherhood  is 
offered  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“The  Dad  Zone”  is  by  Michael 
Burkett.  He  and  wife  Deborah  are  the 
parents  of  six-year-old  Matthew  and  a 
13-month-old  Jessica. 

In  one  column,  Burkett  discussed 
the  way  parents  become  more  relaxed 
about  minor  mishaps  their  second 
kids  get  into.  “When  my  son  would 
speed-crawl  straight  into  the  furni¬ 
ture,  we’d  call  91 1  in  a  panic,  certain 
he’d  suffered  a  brain  concussion,”  he 
wrote.  “When  my  baby  daughter 
does  the  same  thing,  we  consider  it 
cheap  family  entertainment.” 

Burkett  has  done  ‘The  Dad  Zone” 
for  Phoenix’s  weekly  New  Times 
since  1989.  He  is  an  award-winning 
humorist,  film  critic,  and  playwright. 


Syndicate,  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
the  on-sabbatical  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of  Uni¬ 
versal,  and  "The  Family  Circus”  by 
Bil  Keane  of  King. 

The  Journal’s  next  four  daily 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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finishers  were  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse,”  “The  Family  Circus,” 
“Peanuts,”  and  “Sally  Forth”  by 
Greg  Howard  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  (NAS). 

At  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald,  the  reader  favorites  were 
“Peanuts,”  “The  Born  Loser”  by 
Chip  Sansom  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  “Arlo  and  Janis” 
by  Jimmy  Johnson  of  NEA,  “Frank 
and  Ernest”  by  Bob  Thaves  of  NEA, 
and  “B.C.”  by  Johnny  Hart  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  topped 
the  voting  at  the  Palmdale  (Calif.) 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  followed  by 
“Peanuts,”  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis 
of  United,  and  (in  a  fourth-place  tie) 
“Rubes”  by  Leigh  Rubin  of  Creators 
and  “Marvin”  by  Tom  Armstrong  of 
NAS. 

At  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  the 
most-read  comics  were  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes,”  “Peanuts,”  “For  Better  or 
For  Worse,”  “Arlo  and  Janis,”  and 
“Garfield.”  Also,  “Bent  Offerings” 
by  Don  Addis  of  Creators  was  voted 
the  comic  panel  readers  most  wanted 
to  see  in  the  Tribune. 

In  other  news.  Creators  said 
“Rubes”  was  reinstated  in  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  after  reader  protests. 

An  anti-divorce  plan 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  adopted 
a  divorce-reduction  strategy  champ¬ 
ioned  in  “Ethics  &  Religion”  col¬ 
umns  by  Mike  McManus. 

McManus  —  who  was  asked  to  help 
draft  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
church’s  recent  convention  —  said 
the  strategy  includes  a  several-month 
waiting  period  before  marriage,  pre¬ 
marital  counseling  sessions,  the 
training  of  married  couples  as  men¬ 
tors  and  role  models,  the  teaching  of 
Biblical  doctrines  on  marriage,  and 
more. 

The  self-syndicated  McManus  is 
based  at  9500  Michael’s  Ct.,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20817. 


Weekly  humor  piece 

A  free  weekly  humor  column  called 
“Blundering  On”  is  being  self-syndi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Richard  Markgraf. 

The  650-word  feature  —  which 
appears  in  papers  in  San  Diego,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Michigan  —  covers  topics 
such  as  drugs,  blind  dates,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  telephone  answering  machines, 
and  high  school  commencement 


speeches.  It  includes  recurring  char¬ 
acters. 

Markgraf  —  based  at  1830  Avenida 
del  Mundo,  Coronado,  Calif.  92118  — 
is  a  professor  and  communications 
consultant  who  has  been  writing 
“Blundering  On”  for  more  than  five 
years. 

It  was  Skeezix’s  h.s. 

If  the  Washington  Post  had  not 
given  up  the  rights  to  “Gasoline 
Alley,”  it  may  have  heard  from  the 
Pana  Township  (Ill.)  High  School 
Class  of  1939. 

Why?  Because  the  comic  strip’s 
Skeezix  character  was  a  “member” 
of  that  class. 

It  seems  that  back  in  1939,  “Gaso¬ 
line”  creator  Frank  King  allowed 
then- 18-year-old  Skeezix  to  be  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  PTHS  yearbook.  Skee¬ 
zix’s  sketched  face  appeared  al¬ 
phabetically  between  photos  of  real- 
life  students  Lois  Shanks  and  Betty 
Slater. 

Cut  to  1991.  The  Washington  Post 
dropped  “Gasoline  Alley”  —  now  by 
Jim  Scancarelli  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  —  but  the  Journal  Newspapers 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  couldn’t 
buy  it  because  the  Post  was  still  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  rights. 

When  publisher  Tom  Phillips  of  the 
twice-weekly  Pana  News-Palladium 
read  about  this  in  the  June  15  E&P,  he 
thought  it  might  be  “time  to  call  out 
the  troops”  (surviving  members  of 
the  1939  class)  to  attempt  to  release 
the  “captive”  Skeezix.  Then  Phillips 
learned  that  the  D.C.  paper  had 
finally  given  up  the  “Gasoline” 
rights,  meaning  no  anti-Post  protest 
would  be  necessary  from  Skeezix’s 
fellow  graduates. 

Phillips  wrote  about  all  this  in  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the  News- 
Palladium  last  month.  He  also 
reported  that  his  paper  may  again  sub¬ 
scribe  to  “Gasoline.” 


books  for  more  than  20  years. 

He  is  based  at  the  Caruba  Organiza¬ 
tion,  P.O.  Box  40,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040. 


News  relating  to  IPS 

Inter  Press  Service  is  expanding  its 
coverage  of  the  environment  and 
Native  American  issues. 

The  Third  World  news  service  will 
be  reporting  on  events  and  meetings 
leading  up  to  next  June’s  U.N.  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Environment  and 
Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
according  to  IPS  director  Lisa  Vives. 
Among  the  material  offered  will  be 
interviews  with  experts  and  coverage 
of  1991  and  1992  meetings  in  Geneva, 
Miami,  Paris,  Dublin,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  a  related  matter,  IPS  North 
America  regional  editor  Yvette  Colly- 
more  was  chosen  as  part  of  a  five-per¬ 
son  IPS  editorial  team  to  cover  the 
Geneva  meeting,  and  will  hold  an 
editing  position  at  the  1992  Rio  con¬ 
ference. 

Also,  Vives  said  “a  project  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  an  ‘Indigenous  Net¬ 
work  of  the  Americas’  in  response  to 
the  5()0th  anniversary  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Americas  has  been  drafted  in 
conjunction  with”  IPS  Columnist 
Service  coordinator  Pablo  Piacentini. 
The  aim,  she  added,  is  “to  generate  a 
flow  of  information  between  indigen¬ 
ous  communities  as  well  as  sensitize 
public  opinion  on  the  status  of  indi¬ 
genous  people  in  the  Americas.” 

And  French  first  lady  Danielle  Mit¬ 
terrand,  president  of  the  Paris-based 
France-Libertes  human  rights  organi¬ 
zation,  has  been  named  the  1991  win¬ 
ner  of  the  IPS  International  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award. 

The  United  States  distributor  for 
IPS  (see  E&P,  June  8))  is  the  Global 
Information  Network  based  at  111 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 


‘Bookviews’  offered  A  column  by  Layton 


A  free  monthly  newsletter  called 
“Bookviews”  is  being  offered  to 
newspapers. 

The  newsletter  spotlights  books  on 
lifestyle  topics,  politics,  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  religion,  the  environment,  the 
arts,  and  more  as  well  as  new  fiction 
and  poetry. 

Newspapers  can  excerpt  “Book- 
views”  in  full  or  in  part  at  no  cost. 

The  newsletter’s  editor  is  Alan  Ca¬ 
ruba,  a  charter  member  of  the  National 
Book  Critics  Circle  who  has  reviewed 


Former  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
political  reporter  and  columnist  Mike 
Layton  has  started  a  syndicated 
political  column  covering  Washing¬ 
ton  state,  national,  and  international 
issues. 

The  weekly  feature  had  a  recent 
six-month  test  run  in  the  Moscow  Ida- 
honian  and  Pullman  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

Layton  is  based  at  4933  Cooper 
Point  Rd.  N.W.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
98502. 
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5.  The  distribution  of  publications 
should  be  streamlined  and,  ideally, 
privatized;  6.  Private  regional  tv  sta¬ 
tions  should  be  developed  to  compete 
with  state-controlled  regional  sta¬ 
tions. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Stone  and  Marks  report  found 
that  the  impediments  to  a  free  press  in 
Czechoslovakia  “are  similar  to  those 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Northern  Tier: 
lack  of  legal  status,  lack  of  money, 
lack  of  equipment,  lack  of  expertise, 
lack  of  a  decent  distribution  system, 
and  lack  of  business  know-how. 

“Under  these  circumstances,” 
they  reported,  “it  would  be  unwise  to 
focus  too  narrowly  on  pressing  for  so- 
called  independent  operations  whose 
sole  virtue  is  lack  of  government  or 
party  affiliation.” 

Instead,  they  recommend  “rein¬ 
forcing  support  for  a  diversity  of 
political  expression  and  solid,  profit- 
motivated  management  practices  in 
the  established  state  media  [that]  will 
help  provide  a  reservoir  of  trained, 
experienced  personnel  for  an  even¬ 
tual  transition  to  more  diversified 
media.” 

While  they  found  both  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  republics  with  “dy¬ 
namic”  print  media,  as  in  other 
nations  there  may  be  more  publica¬ 
tions  than  the  market  can  bear. 

“The  main  obstacles  to  a  thriving 
print  media  are  price  liberalization 
and  taxation,”  according  to  the 
report,  which  noted  that  “Newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  pay  a  20%  tax  on 
newsprint  and  an  11%  turnover  tax 
and  a  55%  tax  on  profits.” 

Further,  while  privatization  of 
radio  has  been  encouraged,  it  has 
been  limited  both  by  lack  of  capital 
and  lack  of  experience.  In  television, 
only  one  channel  was  slated  for  pri¬ 
vate  broadcasters,  while  the  other 
two  are  operated  by  governments. 

Marks  and  Stone’s  suggestions  for 
the  media  in  Czechoslovakia  include: 
1.  Journalists  at  state-run  tv  stations 
should  be  encouraged  not  to  “con¬ 
form”  to  authority;  2.  The  national 
wire  service  should  be  broken  up  and 
there  should  be  no  state-held  financial 
interest;  3.  The  government  monopo¬ 
lies  on  distribution,  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  should  be  ended;  4.  The  republic 
of  Slovakia  should  divest  itself  of 
newspaper  ownership  and  encourage 
the  currently  non-existent  private 
ownership  of  newspapers;  5.  The  pro¬ 
posed  45-page  press  law  is  overly 
restrictive  and  should  be  simplified. 


Judge:  pay 
for  secrecy 


Shop  talk 


Educational  Support  Institute,  an 
off-campus  business  subsidiary  of  ; 
Michigan  Technology  University, 
was  ordered  to  pay  $42,000  in  legal 
costs  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for 
violating  the  Michigan  Open  Meet¬ 
ings  Act. 

Ingham  County  Circuit  judge 
James  Giddings  ordered  the  payment 
after  ruling  ESI  was  a  public  body  that 
violated  the  Open  Meetings  Act  when 
its  board  met  in  a  closed  session  in 
March  1990. 

ESI  has  appealed  the  ruling. 

Reunion 

Michigan  Capitol  Press  Corp  Al¬ 
umni  will  hold  a  reunion  in  East 
Lansing  on  Sept.  27,  organizers  have 
announced. 

Alumi  interested  in  attending  can 
obtain  information  by  writing  the 
group  at  P.O.  Box  8()050,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  48908-0050. 

Advocacy 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

that  problem,”  he  went  on.  “The  an¬ 
swer  is  to  make  journalism  pay  —  to 
do  things  it  has  not  done  before.” 

Lyn  Watts,  King  County  editor  of 
the  News  Tribune,  who  was  in  the 
audience,  was  asked  by  Camia  if  he 
wanted  to  comment  on  Nelson’s 
statements. 

Watts  declined,  saying  he  had  been 
Nelson’s  editor  at  one  point.  How¬ 
ever,  he  questioned  why  the  panel 
contained  no  dissenting  voice. 

“That  was  also  a  concern  of  mine,” 
Camia  said. 

Allen  Cheng,  president  of  AAJA’s 
Portland  chapter,  who  assembled  the 
panel,  told  E&P:  “Management  gets 
its  say  all  the  time.  We  wanted  to 
bring  people  in  who  usually  don’t 
have  say  in  the  policy  of  their  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Cheng  is  a  business  writer  for  the 
Statesman-Journal  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Later,  News  Tribune  publisher 
William  Honeysett  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  Nelson  “told  only  half  the 
story.” 

He  said  the  paper  had  endorsed  the 
local  gay-  and  lesbian-rights  ordi¬ 
nance  despite  a  spate  of  reader  com¬ 
plaints  and  the  loss  of  an  advertiser. 

Moreover,  Honeysett  said,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
upheld  the  newspaper’s  position  in 
transferring  Nelson  from  education  to 
the  copy  desk. 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


those  amusing  tabloid  headlines,  and 
they  are  always  in  demand,  especially 
as  free-lance  shift  workers. 

Then  there  is  another  trend,  that  of 
farming  out  entire  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  to  free-lance  specialists  working 
from  home,  who  will  come  up  with  the 
goods  cheaply.  Things  such  as  travel, 
show  biz  and  fashion  news  fit  into  this 
category. 

Veteran  Fleet  Street  editor  Robin 
Morgan  believes  that  this  is  the  wave 
of  the  future.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  national  newspapers  will  be 
staffed  by  an  inner  circle  of  commis¬ 
sioning  executives  and  star  perfor¬ 
mers,”  Morgan  is  convinced,  much 
as  most  magazines  operate  today. 

“Already  papers  have  started 
looking  outside  the  office  for  tailored 
editorial  that  just  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  produced  in-house. 
It  won’t  be  long  before  editors  break 
ranks  and  hire  a  specialist  agency  of 
ex-staffers  to  supply  predictable  and 
regular  features  for  a  whole  group  of 
papers  as  independent  producers  are 
supplying  for  television,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

If  this  is  the  future  of  British  jour¬ 
nalism,  Slattery  might  be  proven  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  assessment.  “I  think  jour¬ 
nalists  will  eventually  be  like  actors, 
doing  a  lot  of  resting  in  between  jobs, 
always  waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring.” 


Home  section 
makes  debut 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
introduced  a  new  section  called  Habi¬ 
tat:  Home  and  Design  Guide  to  Bay 
Area  Living.  It  appears  in  Sunday’s 
real  estate  section  and  as  a  full  section 
on  Wednesday. 

The  section  is  geared  exclusively  to 
home  design,  architecture,  remodel¬ 
ing,  home  maintenance,  interiors, 
landscape,  gardening  and  real  estate. 

Habitat  responds  to  readers  who 
have  said  they  want  more  on  home 
improvement  and  design,  said  Bruce 
Koon,  editor  of  both  the  Real  Estate 
and  Habitat  sections. 

One  feature  is  “Best  of  the  Bay,”  a 
weekly  look  at  the  best  in  home-and- 
design-related  products  stores,  ser¬ 
vices  and  experts,  as  well  as  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  ideas  and  other  lifestyle 
topics  suggested  by  readers.  Readers 
can  put  their  names  in  a  weekly  draw¬ 
ing  in  which  the  winner  receives  $25 
to  spend  at  a  “Best  of  the  Bay”  spot. 

— M.L.  Stein 
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certain  to  be  affected  by  automation 
in  Edison.  While  some  areas  would 
begin  work  on  new  equipment  at  cur¬ 
rent  manning  levels,  those  levels 
could  subsequently  be  renegotiated 
“with  a  hands-on  approach  instead  of 
negotiating  from  blueprints.”  He 
said,  “Both  sides  agreed  that  that  was 
the  way  to  go.” 

For  inserting  work,  he  said,  the 
contract  specifies  “we  go  in  there 
with  the  present  manning;  we  negoti¬ 
ate  a  new  manning;  if  we  can’t  negoti¬ 
ate,  we  arbitrate,  and  then  any  cuts 
would  be  by  attrition.  That’s  in  black 
and  white.” 

The  Mailers  have  had  a  five-day 
workweek  at  the  Times  for  60  years, 
according  to  Mitchell,  who  said  the 
paper  now  seeks  a  four-day  week.  To 
accommodate  the  shorter  week,  he 
said,  the  paper  wants  to  lengthen  to 
nine-and-a-half  hours  the  current 
workday  of  just  under  eight  hours. 

Saying  “it  just  guts  the  contract,” 
Mitchell  likened  the  proposal  to  the 
union  telling  management,  “Listen, 
we  accepted  a  $43-a-week  raise  ...  but 
bread  and  milk  cost  too  much  so  we 
want  to  go  to  an  arbitrator  for  a  higher 
raise.” 

He  said  the  Times  told  the  unions  it 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  contract  pro¬ 
visions  and  that  those  who  negotiated 
them  on  the  paper’s  behalf  are  no 
longer  with  the  company.  But  Mitch¬ 
ell  said  that  “because  we  signed  that 
contract,”  if  he  and  Mailers  president 
George  MacDonald  were  no  longer 
with  the  union,  “the  next  two  officers 
of  the  union  would  have  to  live  up  to 
it.  We  expect  the  Times  to  do  the 
same.” 

Listing  the  names  of  top  Times 
executives,  Nielsen  said  that,  rather 
than  those  who  do  the  negotiating, 
what  matters  is  who  sets  bargaining 
goals  and  approves  any  agreements, 
and  that  “the  people  who  determine 
the  goals  .  .  .  are  the  same  people, 
and  they’re  still  here.” 

She  added  that  the  remark  by 
Times  senior  vice  president,  finance/ 
human  resources,  John  O’Brien 
about  negotiators  no  longer  with  the 
Times  was  used  out  of  context. 

Acknowledging  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
vision,  Mitchell  said  it  applies  only  to 
“things  they  may  not  have  antici¬ 
pated  and  we  weren’t  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss.”  He  said  such  new  or  unfore¬ 
seen  items  include  surveillance/secu¬ 
rity  cartieras  used  while  workers  are 
on  and  off  the  job,  a  security/time- 
card  entry  system  and  restricted 


smoking  and  break  areas. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  they’re  looking 
for  the  arbitrator  to  rewrite  the  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Mitchell.  The  Times,  he 
said,  originally  wanted  Edison  to  start 
up  before  terms  were  negotiated,  but 
the  unions  rejected  the  position,  say¬ 
ing  a  contract  was  essential  before 
going  into  the  new  facility. 

He  said  that,  although  the  union 
recognizes  that  ad  revenues  are 
down,  the  Times  never  said,  “We’re 
in  trouble.  Are  there  some  areas 
where  we  can  talk,  even  though 
maybe  it’s  in  stone?” 

“We’ve  always  had  a  very  good 
relationship  with  the  New  York 
Times,”  said  Mitchell.  Until  lately, 
he  said,  “they  ran  a  very  efficient 
operation”  that  provided  secure  jobs 
and  good  benefits.  “Although  it  was  a 
tough  management,”  he  continued, 
“they  were  fair  and  we  had  a  very 
good  bargaining  relationship.” 

That  changed  to  a  “poor  relation¬ 
ship”  in  the  last  two  years,  he  added, 
noting  major  changes  to  the  Times’ 
labor  relations  staff. 

Nielsen  said  only  some  staffers  had 
left.  Though  Michael  Kurtz,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  human  resources,  has 
been  with  the  paper  for  about  two 
years,  said  Nielsen,  his  boss,  O’Bri¬ 
en,  remains  after  31  years  with  the 
Times. 

Mitchell  said  that,  besides  letters 
exchanged  by  attorneys  and  “a  few 
calls,  there’s  really  been  no  dialogue” 
or  change  in  positions  since  the  Times 
put  its  proposals  in  writing  in  late 
January. 

He  also  noted  that,  while  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  visited  the  Edison  plant 
four  or  five  times  late  last  year,  only 
on  the  last  visit  did  they  see  “a  very 
minute  piece  of  the  operation.” 

“We  do  see  what  kind  of  manpower 
we  need.  The  unions  know  that,”  said 
Nielsen,  referring  to  operation  of  sys¬ 
tems  by  vendor  personnel  last  year. 

The  Times  has  said  it  plans  to  find 
property  for  yet  another  production 
site,  which  will  eventually  replace 
midtown  Manhattan  operations.  The 
paper’s  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant  is 
already  slated  to  close  when  Edison  is 
up  and  running.  Late  last  year,  when 
labor  talks  were  said  to  have  been 
“amicable,”  Primis  said  another  new 
site  would  not  begin  printing  before 
cost  savings  were  realized  at  Edison, 
where  the  project  came  in  $50  million 
over  estimate. 

Staff  cuts 

The  Telegram  &  Gazette  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  reduced  its  staff  by 
some  ^  people  due  to  the  newspaper 
advertising  slump. 


Digging 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


room  “sees  itself  as  so  manipulated 
and  misled  by  the  Holderman  admin¬ 
istration  that  its  skepticism  of  univer¬ 
sity  claims  may  have  rolled  impercep¬ 
tibly  into  cynicism.” 

The  Observer,  whose  coverage  was 
led  by  reporter  John  Monk,  sued  on 
its  own  in  1987  for  SCU  records  of 
Holderman’ s  discretionary  spending 
but  lost  on  a  technicality.  It  first 
reported  about  Morris’  and  McLean’s 
sons  serving  in  Holderman’s  intern¬ 
ship  program. 

Circuit  Solicitor  Richard  A.  Har- 
pootlian  credited  the  Observer  with 
writing  the  story  that  led  him  to  the 
investigation,  indictment  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  Holderman  on  income  tax  eva¬ 
sion  charges  for  collecting  $25,000 
from  a  law  firm. 

Competition  between  the  Green¬ 
ville  News  and  Charlotte  Observer 
was  “intense,”  and  many  of  the  facts, 
leads  and  sources  in  his  investigation 
“were  developed  as  a  result  of  that 
rivalry,”  he  said.  “I  think  both  papers 
did  one  hell  of  a  job  on  a  story  I 
assume  was  not  popular.” 

So  while  on  one  level  the  Holder- 
man  case  tells  of  one  newspaper’s 
temporary  lapse,  it  also  “shows  how 
the  system  works,”  Harpootlian  said. 

“When  government  authorities  sort 
of  fell  down  on  the  job,  the  press 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  and  brought  it 
back  to  government  to  do  our  job.” 

“It  seems  trite,”  said  Observer 
reporter  Monk,  “but  the  lesson  seems 
to  be  if  you’re  right  when  you  say  the 
king  has  no  clothes,  you  should  keep 
persevering.  It’s  been  a  long,  long 
battle  to  prove  that  the  king  has  no 
clothes.” 


No  sales  tax 
on  newspapers 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue  ruled  recently  that  a  newly 
enacted  6%  sales  tax  on  periodicals 
does  not  apply  to  newspapers. 

When  the  state  General  Assembly 
passed  the  tax  law  in  early  August, 
legislative  leaders  said  it  was  intended 
to  apply  only  to  magazines,  but  the 
law  read  “periodicals.” 

The  departmental  ruling  has  clari¬ 
fied  the  issue. 

The  magazine  tax,  effective  Oct.  1 , 
applies  to  both  retail  and  subscription 
sales.  Proceeds  from  the  levy  are  ear¬ 
marked  for  state  subsidies  to  mass 
transit  systems. 
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month,  a  loss  that  would  increase 
should  wages  return  to  100%.  UPl 
management  maintains  that  its  pro¬ 
posals  are  necessary  to  help  the  com¬ 
pany  return  to  the  break-even  point. 

UPI  is  proposing  that  the  conces¬ 
sions  continue  through  June  30,  1992, 
when  its  current  contract  with  the 
WSG  expires.  If  the  two  sides  cannot 
agree,  UPI  can  ask  the  bankruptcy 
judge  to  void  or  modify  the  current 
contract. 

Other  cost-cutting  measures  at  UPI 
include  cutbacks  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  expenses,  rents  paid  on  excess 
space  and  other  services,  such  as 
couriers  and  express  mail  delivery, 
explained  spokesman  Milt  Capps. 

The  Guild  and  UPI  representatives 
ended  their  meeting  Sept.  3  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  request  from  the  union 
for  additional  financial  disclosures 
from  the  company,  including  copies 
of  all  personal  services  contracts  with 
officers  and  others,  as  well  as  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  UPI’s  accumulated  debt 
to  parent  company  Infotechnology, 
reported  to  be  around  $25  million. 

Another  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
Sept.  6  in  Washington. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  UPI  “clients  and 
colleagues,”  chief  executive  officer 
Pieter  VanBennekom  noted  the  reor¬ 
ganization  process  “may  last  120 
days  or  more.” 

“Since  1982,  a  succession  of  man¬ 
agement  teams  has  failed  to  achieve 
sustainable  momentum  for  UPI,”  he 
wrote.  “Each  new  regime  has  stepped 
into  the  ring  full  of  vigor  and  ideas. 
Yet,  each  fresh  initiative  ultimately 
stalled  in  the  face  of  unanticipated 
financial  problems,  external  forces, 
or  flaws  in  execution  that,  in  hind¬ 
sight,  seem  inevitable  in  such  a 
dynamic  industry,  beset  by  so  many 
pressures  .... 

“How  are  we  to  redeem  nearly  a 
decade  of  struggle  and  attract  new 
capital?  Despite  more  than  22  years 
with  UPI,  I  may  never  have  the  entire 
answer  to  that  one,”  VanBennekom 
continued.  “But,  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  tempered  realism  among 
those  now  controlling  UPI.” 

UPI  filed  for  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reorganization  on  Aug.  28, 
citing  $65  million  in  debts  against  $22 
million  in  assets. 

According  to  papers  filed  in  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  UPI’s  largest 
unsecured  creditor  is  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  is  owed  $2 
million  in  principal,  interest  and 


penalties  left  over  from  UPl’s  1985 
bankruptcy. 

In  fact,  Dennis  O’Dea,  the  Chicago 
lawyer  representing  the  1985  credi¬ 
tors  committee,  explained  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  creditors  listed  in  this 
filing  are  the  same  as  1985. 

They  include  telephone  service 
companies,  such  as  Contel  ASC, 
$898,867;  AT&T,  $795,368;  and  Har¬ 
ris  International  Communications 
Inc.,  $600,000.  C&P  Telephone  also 
is  owed  $135,275. 

In  addition,  more  than  $86,000  is 
owed  the  White  House  travel  office. 
News  Election,  a  co-op  data  service 
that  collects  vote  tallies  from  around 
the  nation  on  election  night,  is  owed 
$667,570,  States  News  Service  is 
owed  $1 14,000,  and  Reuters,  $153,193. 

Other  unsecured  creditors  include 
Equitable  Life  in  New  York  for  rent 
$267,341;  General  Electric  Co., 
$246,721;  Scripps  Howard  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  rent,  $225,(X)0;  Sorbus  for 
technical  support,  $192,445;  Cros- 
field  Inc.  for  equipment,  $143,505; 
Christopher  Thomas/Muller  Jordan 
Weiss  for  direct  marketing,  $1 17,992; 
TRT  Telecommunications  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  $112,795;  Lenkin  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Maryland  for  rent,  $105,489; 
legal  fees  for  the  1985  creditors 
committee,  $104,829;  American  Air¬ 
lines,  $87,040;  and  NAFCO  of  Minne¬ 
sota  for  leased  equipment,  $80,868. 

The  bankruptcy  papers  also  include 
a  list  of  pending  litigation  against  UPI 
that  totals  more  than  $10  million. 
Claims  are  for  non-payment  of  vari¬ 
ous  rents,  bills,  services  and  string¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  pending  discrimination 
suits. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1985  reorga¬ 
nization,  about  176  unsecured  credi¬ 
tors  were  issued  UPI  stock  at  $20  a 
share  as  settlement  of  debt.  The  credi¬ 
tors  committee  recently  began  a  push 
to  collect  some  $2  million  to  be  paid 
on  the  Class  B  stock  owed  them  by 
UPI. 

Creditors’  attorney  O’Dea  of  Keck, 
Mahin  &  Cate,  explained  that,  under 
the  bankruptcy  rule,  if  there  are  two 
pending  petitions,  the  first  filed  would 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  venue. 
He  said  the  first-group  creditors  are 
seeking  the  venue  change,  among 
other  reasons,  because  they  fear  UPI 
will  be  buried  in  the  complex  Infotech 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Gannett  employees 
take  language  course 

More  than  30  employees  of  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  have  been  enrolled  in  an 
eight-week,  English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  course,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Afro-American 
paper  celebrates 
100th  anniversary 

After  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  during  the  1980s,  the  Afro- 
American  newspaper  chain  has  sur¬ 
vived  to  celebrate  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  reporting  on  issues  affecting 
the  black  community. 

The  Baltimore-based  chain  was 
founded  in  1892  as  a  four-page 
church  newsletter.  John  H.  Murphy 
Sr.,  a  former  slave,  later  bought  the 
newsletter  and  developed  it  into  a 
nationally  read  newspaper. 

Afro-American  now  publishes 
weekly  newspapers  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  well  as  Dawn,  a  nationally 
distributed  magazine  that  publisher 
John  J.  Oliver  Jr.  wants  to  distribute 
in  daily  newspapers. 

The  chain  is  still  saddled  with  debt, 
but  Oliver  says  he’s  more  optimistic 
than  he  was  a  few  years  ago. 

“Will  we  be  able  to  tread  water  and 
will  the  paper  be  able  to  swim  another 
100  years?  We  are  always  swimming 
against  the  tide,  but  the  immediate 
answer  is  we  won’t  close  our  doors 
tomorrow,”  said  Oliver,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  Afro-American’s  founder. 

Once  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
Jim  Crow  laws,  the  Afro-American’s 
circulation  has  dropped  from  200,000 
in  the  1950s  to  a  low  of  20,000  in  1989. 
Since  then,  circulation  has  bounced 
back  to  about  75,000,  Oliver  said. 

In  1988,  the  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  were  cut  back 
from  twice  a  week  to  once  a  week  and 
debt  soared  to  $900,000  by  1989.  A 
repayment  plan  that  gave  creditors 
750  on  the  dollar  was  offered  and 
accepted,  and  a  circulation  drive 
helped  raise  $1  million  to  keep  the 
Afro-American  afloat. 

“I  believed  the  total  community 
recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Afro,”  said  state  legislator  Howard 
Rawlings,  who  sold  and  delivered  the 
paper  40  years  ago. 

Oliver  wouldn’t  disclose  the  pa¬ 
per’s  annual  sales  or  the  status  of  its 
debt,  which  included  $450,000  in  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  back  taxes,  but  several 
creditors  said  the  chain  is  keeping  up 
on  its  payments. 

Oliver  said  an  effort  is  under  way  to 
restore  the  Afro-American  to  its  glory 
days  of  hard-hitting  reporting  about 
the  black  community  and  away  from 
sensational  reporting. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  we  can 
survive  .  .  .  but  last  year  we  made  a 
profit.  It  was  a  modest  profit,  but  it 
was  the  first  time  in  a  while,”  he  said. 

—  AP 
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would  be  quite  a  brave  man  to  believe 
that  trend  is  going  to  be  reversed.” 

The  potential  problems,  de  Bel- 
laigue  said,  are  most  pronounced  for 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  face  a 
challenge  from  beefed-up  Saturday 
editions.  Also,  he  said,  the  move 
toward  the  legalization  of  Sunday 
shopping  threatens  to  change  the 
British  Sunday  from  a  day  of  ease  to 
one  of  activity. 

“Whereas  Sunday  was  a  fairly  arid 
day  in  terms  of  entertainment  and 
other  activities,”  he  said,  “it’s  now 
becoming  a  rather  full  day.  Logically, 
that  should  also  mean  that  the  things 
that  used  to  fill  up  people’s  Sundays, 
like  churchgoing  and  newspaper  read¬ 
ing,  will  be  competing  with  other  rival 
attractions.” 

In  the  Sunday  broadsheet  market, 
de  Bellaigue  believes  that  the  main 
beneficiary  will  be  Murdoch’s  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  which  has  turned  itself 
into  an  American-style  “one-stop 
newspaper  for  the  whole  family.” 

Time-pressed  readers,  he  said,  will 
be  more  inclined  to  choose  a  paper 
that  “has  something  for  everybody  in 
a  large  number  of  sections.” 

De  Bellaigue  notes  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  tabloids  are  “completely 
different”  from  those  of  the  broad¬ 
sheets.  Since  the  tabloids  sell  in  the 
millions  —  against  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  the  broadsheets  —  they 
are  naturally  more  dependent  on 
circulation  for  their  revenues  from 
sales  and  35  to  40%  from  advertising. 
These  percentages,  he  added,  are  re¬ 
versed  for  the  quality  press. 

The  tabloids’  lesser  dependence  on 
advertisers,  de  Bellaigue  said,  means 
they  are  less  likely  than  the  qualities 
to  suffer  in  the  early  stages  of  a  reces¬ 
sion,  when  advertising  budgets  are 
being  slashed.  It  also  means,  he 
added,  that  they  will  benefit  more 
slowly  as  the  recession  eases. 

A  second  analyst,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  noted  that  the  tabloids 
face  not  only  tough  competition  from 
each  other,  but  also  heavy  promotion 
costs.  Her  advice  to  a  tabloid  editor 
would  be  to  “continue  to  improve  the 
costs  as  far  as  you  can,  and  then  do  as 
much  as  you  can  on  the  editorial  front 
to  improve  the  circulation.” 

Taylor  says  that  the  tabloids  are 
“trying  every  trick  in  the  book”  to 
capture  the  interest  of  readers.  “They 
had  an  astrologer’s  war,”  she  noted. 
“It  was  pages  and  pages  —  what  the 
future  holds  today,  tomorrow,  next 
week,  in  a  month,  in  a  year,  in  10 
years.  It  was  filling  whole  sections. 


Each  of  the  tabs  did  that.” 

There  have  also  been  competing 
sections  on  sex.  “They’re  trying 
everything,”  she  asserted,  “and  it’s 
just  not  working.” 


Tacoma 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


The  two  parties  met  more  than  100 
times  over  five  years,  but  failed  to 
reach  a  settlement.  Sticking  points 
included  whether  to  base  salaries  on 
performance  reviews  or  seniority, 
and  whether  union  membership  and 
dues  should  become  mandatory. 

Employees  filed  a  petition  with  the 
NLRB  in  May  calling  for  a  decertifi¬ 
cation  election. 

—  AP 


JOA 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


between  a  weekly  and  daily  in  the 
United  States. 

Darell  Phillips,  publisher  of  the 
Bulletin,  said  Raymus’  lawyer  dis¬ 
cussed  the  closure  with  officials  of  the 
Morris  Newspaper  Group,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  parent  company. 

Phillips  said,  however,  that  Ray¬ 
mus,  who  also  is  a  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper,  had  not  withdrawn  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  JOA. 

Raymus  referred  questions  on  this 
matter  to  his  attorney,  John  Train, 
who  was  not  immediately  available 
for  comment.  However,  Raymus  did 
deny  reports  that  he  had  turned  down 
offers  to  buy  the  paper. 

“The  News  was  never  for  sale  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  buyers,”  he  said. 

—  M.  L.  Stein 

College  paper 
gets  competition 

The  102-year-old  Cavalier  Daily  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  getting  some 
competition  this  fall  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

The  University  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1979  as  a  thrice-weekly 
paper,  has  announced  it  will  switch  to 
a  Monday-through-Friday  publica¬ 
tion  format  effective  fall  semester. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  is  now  the  only  campus  in 
the  nation  with  two  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  officials  at  two  national 
organizations  that  monitor  the  college 
press. 

—  AP 
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finding  work. 

•  Fewer  graduates  in  1990  than  in 
1989  or  1988  said  the  work  they  had 
found  required  use  of  specialized 
skills  and  knowledge  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  college. 

•  Graduates’  salaries  leveled  off  in 
1990.  Although  salaries  had  increased 
at  a  rate  greater  than  inflation  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  figures  for  1990  indicate 
pay  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  con¬ 
sumer  prices. 

•  Fewer  students  in  1990  than  in 
1989  said  they  chose  their  job  because 
it  enabled  them  to  do  what  they 
wanted.  More  of  those  surveyed  indi¬ 
cated  they  had  taken  the  job  because 
it  was  the  only  one  they  could  find. 

•  Job  satisfaction  among  those 
surveyed  was  down  from  previous 
years. 

•  The  same  number  of  respondents 
for  1990  and  1989  said  they  had  at 
least  one  “solid”  job  offer  upon  grad¬ 
uation.  Four  of  five  graduates  indi¬ 
cated  they  had  looked  for  traditional 
communications  jobs,  at  newspapers, 
magazines,  advertising  agencies, 
public  relations  companies,  broad¬ 
cast  operations  and  book  publishers. 

Funding  for  the  survey  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper 
Fund,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  the  Council  of  Af¬ 
filiates  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications,  the  Association  of  Schools 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  J.R.  O’Dwyer  Co.  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus. 

Until  recent  years,  a  similar  study 
had  been  funded  solely  by  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

Lee  B.  Becker  of  Ohio  State’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school  was  charged  with  pre¬ 
paring  the  survey. 

Findings  were  based  on  survey  re¬ 
sponses  from  2,596  1990  graduates  of 
80  journalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions  programs  nationwide. 

New  food  column 

A  new  food  column  focusing  on 
American  contemporary  cuisine,  “The 
New  American  Cook,”  has  been  slated 
to  appear  in  40  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  nationwide,  according  to  its  dis¬ 
tributor  Johnson  &  Wales  University 
of  Providence,  R.l. 

The  syndicated  effort  is  written  by 
former  newspaper  food  editor  Linda 
Beaulieu. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  529-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


900  Revenue  Share  available  at  no 
cost.  Over  80  installations  -  Dailies, 
Shoppers  &  Monthlies.  Complete 
System  &  Support.  MCI  Strategic 
Service  Bureau.  U  S  Audiotex  (415) 
838-7996  or  (213)  318-8859. 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUDIOTEX 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Award  winning  LA  Times  writer  is  syndi¬ 
cating  a  popular  auto  column  appearing 
in  the  Times,  dealing  with  car  safety, 
maintenance  and  trouble-shooting.  Low 
cost.  Write  for  samples:  Ralph  Vartabe- 
dian.  Times  Mirror  Sq.,  LA,  CA  90053. 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

CONGRESS 

Weekly  feature  on  your  lawmakers'  key 
votes,  plus  accountability  coverage  of 
their  travel,  campaign  finances,  incum¬ 
bency  protection.  ROLL  CALL  REPORT 
SYNDICATE,  1257B  National  Press. 
Washington,  DC  20045  or  call  (202) 
737-1888. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mai 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (7(j8: 
446-4082. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FOCUS  ON  FOOKS  new  column  for 
laymen;  The  Firm  Foundation  Of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Freedom.  Fooks  was  a  B-17  pilot 
and  prisoner  in  WW  II;  Minister  since 
1948;  written  for  publication  since  the 
50s.  Historical  documents,  modern-day 
articles,  and  quotes  from  respected 
men  and  women  help  establish  the  fact 
that  America’s  freedom  was  founded 
and  is  sustained  on  Biblical  principles. 
For  sample  columns/rates,  write  Gene 
Fooks,  1018  Alamosa,  Carlsbad,  NM 
88220. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS:  easy  to  localize 
for  your  readers;  great  story  ideas,  great 
writing;  great  prices!  301-730-3679. 


_ FINANCING _ 

"A  Fool  and  His  Money",  a  weekly 

column  by  a  major  Wall  Street  figure.  A 

lively  format  laced  with  humor  and 

common  sense  with  emphasis  on  equi¬ 

ties.  Samples  available. 

Call  (212)  872-1706. 


_ HUMOR _ 

Cope  with  laughter  -  SeP-syndicated 
humor  column  (10 -i-  years;  award 
winning)  -  Solid  readership  base  -  Up  to 
800  words  -  Wide  appeal  -  J.  Hubbard- 
Holmes  (801)  467-2117. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 

good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 

for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 

weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 

Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 

Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 

Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 

ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $  1/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspect  ve  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350 


_ PUZZLES _ 

“Anagrams  Plus",  a  daily  or  weekly 
stimulant  for  anagram  players. 
Combines  numbers  and  letters  in  a 
unique  and  humorous  way. 

FAX  inquiries  for  samples  to  Perrine 
(212)  979-8674. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 


_ WINE _ 

Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  NIJTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1(X)3 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


You  don’t  have  to  suffer  to 
be  a  poet.  Adolescence  is 
enough  suffering  for  any¬ 
one. 

John  Ciardi 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $65,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego.  CA  92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  tees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(17) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling.  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City.  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYDS.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime, 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Ciemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

TO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


The  nation  makes  music  - 
the  composer  only  arranges 
it. 

Mikhail  Glinka 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Four  Virginia  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers  plus  printing  plant  with  9  Goss 
Community  units,  two  folders  and  color 
deck.  Located  in  DC  and  Richmond 
suburbs.  Established  management  will 
stay.  Priced  for  immediate  sale. 

Call  (201)  796-3331. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE:  112-year- 
old  N.H.  weekly  with  3,000  paid  circ., 
$200,000  annual  sales.  Profit  for 
owner-publisher-entrepreneur.  Please 
contact:  Barry  French,  broker  & 
appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702.  Tel.  (508)  644-5772. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


UPSTATE  N.Y.  rural  weekly.  Estab¬ 
lished  and  growing.  Very  profitable. 
$1.5MM  gross.  $1.7MM  price  with 
50%  down.  Box  5489,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Weekly  music  newspaper,  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  one  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase.  Solid  company, 
proven  track  record,  and  huge  potential. 
Owner  with  other  interest,  is  moving  to 
West  Coast.  Write  Arts  Weekly  Inc., 
Attention  President,  PO  Box  137, 
Montclair,  NJ  07042  or  call  (201) 
783-4346  between  9  and  12  noon  to 
exchange  preliminary  information.  Ask 
for  publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


Independent  publisher  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  profitable  weekly  or  group  in  New 
Jersey.  Write  Box  5493,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  include  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  and  information  pertaining 
to  ad  sales  and  circulation. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
,  Stop  Saver 
Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol- 
qgy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


EQUIPMENT  I 
& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS!  SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING  COACH  seeks  computer 
literate  organization  or  free-lancer  with 
need  for  talented  advisor.  Current 
clients  include  The  Associated  Press, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Oregonian, 
D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  feder¬ 
al  agencies,  and  many  of  the  Fortune 
1000.  Fees:  $249.95  per  person 
(volume  discounts  available).  Call 
800-4-U.S.  SPCS  and  ask  for  Corporate 
Voice,  the  most  innovative  writing  aid 
ever  produced!  For  PCs  and 
compatibles. 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Compugraphic  8216  high  range  with 
two  drives,  three  terminals.  $2,000. 
Call  Barry  French,  broker, 
508-644-5772. _ 

Hell  Pressfax  LS  210  Recorder,  Only  20 
hours  of  use.  Our  office  is  moving  and 
we  need  to  sell.  $65,000.00  or  best 
offer.  Call  Lennane  Advanced  Devices 
(916)  646-5150. 

LEAF  DESK  -  35  mm  Scanner  option 
with:  4096  X  6144  resolution,  GPIB 
interface.  New  in  factory  carton,  90  day 
warranty.  Just  plug  it  in!  $8,5C)0. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC. 

(216)  831-0480, 

FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 

Want  to  purchase  a  CG  EP3C8  plain 
paper  printer  with  controller  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Call  Jack  Flood  (609)  448-9100 
X222. 


1985  GOSS  C-150,  21  1/2"  cut-off  in 
excellent  condition.  Consists  of  four 
4-highs,  one  3-high,  one  mono  unit,  2 
folders  with  upper  formers,  splicers, 
ribbon  decks  and  more.  Available  now 
and  priced  to  move.  Will  consider  split¬ 
ting  press  up.  OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
ERY  CORP.,  Lenexa,  KS 
1-800-255-6746  -  Fax:  (913) 
492-6217. _ 

2  Martin  Splicers 
EC  Series  -  38" 

Martin  Automatic  Web  Guide  (4  Web) 
Mfgr.  Date:  Jan.  1988 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  ;415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 


Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

Countoveyors:  105  rebuilt  $11,900. 
108  “as  is",  used  as  a  backup 
$16,500.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

Double  width,  22"  &  22  3/4"  cutoff, 
C.I.C.  4-color  press  units.  RCR  &  side- 
lay  on  all  plate  cylinders.  Full  2-year 
warranty.  Priced  to  sell.  Box  5483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF-15 

Folder.  50  hp.  Brush  Dampeners,  Air 
Shafts  , 

•  4  Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-25 
Folder,  50hp. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Phone  (415)  443-2400. 

FAX  (415)  443-0452. 

Goss  Community  Presses 

1.  1981  -  6-Lnit  w/SS(;  folder.  Sidelay, 
RCR,  oil  bath  lub.  Superb  condition. 

2.  Mid.  1970's  (oil  bath)  6-unit  w/SC  & 
Community  folders. 

Very  good  presses  -  Run  your  own  print 
test!  Box  5484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

17,000  circulation  daily  in  western 
New  York  needs  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  executive.  If  you  are  organized, 
can  sell  major  accounts,  and  can  moti¬ 
vate  others,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  MBO 
program,  401(k),  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Gloria  Stonecipher, 
Publisher,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
870,  Batavia,  NY  14021.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  market  driven  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger  for  our  10,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Duties  also  include 
managing  a  1 2,000  TMC  and  two  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  12,000  circulation 
each.  The  successful  candidate  will 
manage  and  motivate  our  staff  of  14. 
We  are  a  Thomson  newspaper  located  in 
Upstate  New  York,  60  miles  north  of 
NYC.  Excellent  compensation  and 
bonus  potential.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ad  sales/GM.  Twice  weekly  with  shop¬ 
pers  near  SW  Zone  5  metro  area  in  need 
of  aggressive  ad  sales  manager.  Vast, 
untapped  potential.  Equity  position 
and/or  buy  out  available  to  right  party. 
Could  be  ideal  situation  for  husband- 
wife  ad-editorial  team.  Reply  with 
resume,  samples,  salary  history  to  Box 
5487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Lancaster  (PA)  Newspapers,  a  family 
owned  100,000  daily  &  Sunday,  with 
TMC  and  in-paper  zoning  programs,  is 
searching  for  an  aggressive,  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  manager  to  train,  inspire 
and  lead  a  staff  of  39.  On-going  activi¬ 
ties  include:  RECAS  co-op  recovery, 
database  marketing,  direct  mail, 
Macintosh  creative  network,  audiotext 
information  system,  sales  development 
and  single  sheet.  We  are  an  established 
company  that  offers  growth  potential, 
modern  working  environment  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  in  one  of  America’s  most 
consistently  prosperous  and  liveable 
areas.  Chain  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Harold 
Miller,  Vice-President,  Marketing,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 


4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  w/JF7  folder. 
2-Butler  4042-10  splicers.  New  75hp 
Fincor  SCR  Drive  &  Motor.  Refurbished 
1  year  ago.  Run  your  own  print  test!  Box 
5500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad 

copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section 
of  ads:  for  instance.  Equipment  &  Supplies  •  photo- 
typesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help 
Wanted  -  Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad  where  U  will  do  you 
the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice 
Classified  service  is  required. 

Thank  you  for  your  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  are  an  award-winning  7-day  42,000 
circulation  newspaper  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  hard  working  Classified 
Advertising  Manager.  Being  in  a  very 
competitive  market  we  need  someone 
who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of  clas¬ 
sified  management,  including  selling, 
budgeting,  training  and  motivation. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bonus 
plan  plus  excellent  fringes.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  challenge  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  within  one  of  North 
America's  largest  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  give  us  a  call.  Tim  LaRose, 
Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren  Ohio,  Phone 
216-841-1620  or  FAX  216-841-1721. 


Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Mid-size  daily  seeks  experienced  retail 
manager.  Minimum  4  years  experience. 
Good  written  communications  and 
human  relations  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references 
to:  Box  5474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Zone  6. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  a  graphic 
artist  to  join  our  five-person  art  staff. 
Candidates  should  have  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience  and  strong  talents  in  page 
design  and  layout,  use  of  color  and  info¬ 
graphics.  Macintosh  experience  a  must. 
The  Tribune  places  a  top  priority  on 
producing  an  exciting  and  colorful  look 
each  day.  For  application  information, 
please  call  Steve  Prosinski,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  San  Diego  Tribune, 
619-293-1303. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST  WANTED 
Medium-sized  PM  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  quick,  accurate  and 
enthusiastic  graphics  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  required,  knowledge  of 
Scitex  color  system  helpful.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
5492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCANNER-CAMERA 

OPERATOR 

This  third  shift  position  requires  the 
ability  to  work  with  little  supervision 
while  producing  color  separations  on 
our  state  of  the  art  Crosfield  color  scan¬ 
ner.  The  successful  candidate  should 
have  3  to  5  years  of  scanning  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  solid  graphic  arts  back¬ 
ground.  Experience  with  an  ECRM 
Autokon  scanner,  roll-fed  copy  camer¬ 
as,  and  4-color  stripping  are  plusses. 
We  are  a  progressive  company,  and 
offer  a  competitive  salary  in  addition  to 
a  generous  benefits  program. 

Please  send  resumes  to;  Larry  Walker, 
c/o  Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  -  Excellent 
compensation  with  potential  for  general 
management  in  progressive  daily  news- 
paprer.  Send  resume  to  George  Witwer, 
News-Banner,  Box  436,  Bluffton,  IN 
46714. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Anchorage  Times  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  highly  motivated  Home 
Delivery  Manager  for  our  extremely 
competitive  market.  Solid  background 
in  sales,  collections  and  training 
required.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  PO  Box  100040,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510. _ 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Large  New  Jersey  daily  is  seeking  a 
creative  sales  manager.  This  individual 
will  be  responsible  for  supporting  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  growth  through 
subscription  sales  ad  promotion.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  p'oper  excecu- 
tion  of  carrier  contest,  managing 
contractors,  direct  response  and  NIE, 
This  position  will  serve  as  liaison  with 
our  advertising  agency.  Individual  must 
have  prior  experience  in  circulation 
sales  promotion  and  superior  planning, 
communication  and  budgeting  skills. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5496,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  farm  news  reporter  for  an  agricultural 
newspaper  in  the  Far  West.  Mrm  news 
experience  required.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  clips  tO:  Box 
5490,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Anchorage  Daily  News  seeks  Copy 
Editor  for  Entertainment/Features  Desk. 
Candidates  must  believe  in  teamwork; 
strong  editing/design  skills  required 
plus  excellent  knowledge  of  popular 
arts,  especially  contemporary  music, 
movies  and  television.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Mark  Dent,  c/o 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
On-line  news  service  at  major  NY 
publishing  company  seeks  college 
graduate  with  strong  reporting/editing 
skills.  Computer  experience  preferable. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor- 
in-Chief,  Platt’s,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  42nd  floor.  New  York,  NY 

10020. _ 

Aggressive  30,000  a.m.  daily  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  east  coast  looking  for  an  energetic 
reporter  to  delve  into  education  issues 
and  continue  our  high  standard  of  local 
news  coverage.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  3  clips  to 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32961  attn: 
Byron  Gray.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 

8  24  hour  resume  line  8 
(212)230-2225  ext.  1061 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR:  Award-winning 
70,000+  circulation  alternative  news¬ 
weekly  in  Sacramento  seeks  quality 
writer/editor.  Must  have  first  date  clips, 
good  references.  Strong,  lively  writing 
and  irreverent  attitude  needed.  Clips, 
resumes  ASAP  to  Lin  Nevmann,  2020  V 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
If  you’ve  got  three  years  of  business 
writing  experience  and  plenty  of  solid, 
lively  clips,  this  business  biweekly  may 
have  a  spot  for  you.  We  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  motivated  reporter  who’s  willing  to 
dig  not  only  for  news,  but  for  the  story 
behind  it.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  your  best  clips  tO; 

Editor,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  30,000-a.m. 
daily  in  southern  Zone  4  needs  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Degree  in  journalism  or 
related  degree,  experience  required. 
Must  also  be  familiar  with  business 
terms,  operations.  Good  oay,  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Vero  Beach  Press- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
32961,  Attn:  Byron  Gray.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Business  Editor.  Award  winning  evening 
daily  is  looking  for  a  Business  Editor  to 
supervise  a  staff  of  3.  This  mid-size 
daily  is  located  in  Zone  9.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  leader.  Please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to  GOOD 
NEWS,  Suite  245  North,  Alpine  Centre, 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52772,  Phone:  (319) 
359-4877,  Fax:  (319)  359-8539. 


Business  News  Copy  Editor 

The  business  section  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Texas,  is  seeking  a  skilled  copy  editor 
who  enjoys  working  with  words  and 
takes  pride  in  producing  clear,  concise 
copy.  This  editor’s  headlines  should 
reflect  sound  news  judgment  and  a 
spark  of  creativity  that  sets  him  or  her 
apart  from  other  ^itors.  Business  news 
experience  is  helpful  but  not  necessary; 
initiative  and  quick  thinking  are  musts. 
Send  resume  and  head  line  clips  to 
Jennifer  Montgomery,  Business  News 
Copy  Desk,  Houston  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
4260,  Houston,  TX  77210. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  AND  FEATURE 
WRITER.  Aggressive  56,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM  daily  seeks  two  talented,  highly 
motivated  reporters  for  its  business  and 
features  desks.  Send  a  letter,  resume, 
references  and  clips  not  later  than 
September  21  to  Brian  Mertz,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Standard-Examiner,  PO 
Box  951,  Odgen,  UT  84402. 


COPY  CHIEF 

We’re  looking  for  a  wordsmith  to  lead 
our  bright  but  young  copy  desk.  The 
right  person  for  this  job  knows  the 
difference  between  a  bright  headline 
and  one  that’s  only  trite.  He/she  must 
be  able  to  spot  holes  in  stories,  poorly 
organized  copy  and  such  things  as  poor 
transitions. 

We  have  people  to  do  the  layout.  We 
need  someone  to  set  writing  standards. 
Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton.  NJ 
08602. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  163,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  fast-growing  Riverside 
County  in  Southern  California,  seeks  a 
copy  ^itor  with  experience  in  handling 
international,  national  and  state  news. 
The  applicant  should  have  good  layout 
skills  and  wire  desk  experience  on  a 
newspaper  that  subscribes  to  at  least 
three  news  services.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Resume  and  references  to 
Jack  Holley,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
News,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside.  CA  92502.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


DC  BUREAU 

The  Orange  Coun^  Register  is  search¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  writer  for  its 
Washington,  DC  bureau.  We  want  tight¬ 
ly  written  stories  for  all  sections  of  the 
paper.  The  person  we  select  will  cover 
the  area’s  congressional  delegation  and 
explain  how  Washington  events  affect 
Orange  County  readers.  We  want  a 
talented  writer  who  has  at  least  5  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience.  If  we 
don’t  move  someone  from  the  Register 
back  there,  we  want  someone  who 
already  lives  in  the  DC  area.  We  plan  to 
interview  applicants  in  Washington  the 
last  week  of  September.  Please  send  a 
resume  and  your  five  best  clips  to  Leah 
Metcalf  Gentry,  the  Orange  County 
Register,  625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa 
Ana.  CA  92701. 

E&P  Voice  Classified  Service 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1082 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Mid-south  community  paper  wants 
aggressive  liberal  to  take  charge,  make 
a  difference.  Publisher  is  a  perfection¬ 
ist.  Salary  $20-24,030.  depending  on 
experience.  Full  benefits.  Tell  me  why 
you’re  the  one.  Box  5498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Zone  8  resort  town  weekly.  Must  have 
minimum  five  years  editor  experience. 
Box  5495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCERS  wanted.  INTERLINK. 
PO  Box  190693,  Mobile,  AL  36619. 


Traixtioiai. 

HOME™ 


WRITER 

Meredith  Corporation’s 
Traditional  Home  maga¬ 
zine,  an  upscale  bi¬ 
monthly  with  600,000 
paid  circulation  via  sub¬ 
scription  and  newsstand 
sales,  seeks  a  self-starter 
to  conceptualize,  write 
and  produce  stories  (as 
well  as  work  with  free¬ 
lancers  and  field  editors) 
in  the  subject  areas  of 
antiques,  collectibles, 
home  building/remodel¬ 
ing  and  architecture. 

The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  Bachelors  or 
equivalent  in  Journalism 
or  English  and  at  least  4 
years'  writing/editing  ex¬ 
perience  with  magazines, 
newspapers  or  related 
field.  Experience  with 
electronic  text  editing  re¬ 
quired.  Knowledge  of  an¬ 
tiques  and  architecture, 
ability  to  work  effectively 
as  a  team  member  shar¬ 
ing  creative  and  produc¬ 
tion  responsibilities,  a 
good  eye  for  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  ability  to 
meet  deadlines  within 
budget  are  all  required. 

Location:  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Send  resume,  WRITING 
SAMPLES,  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 


.^^eredith 

I  CORPORATION 


Ms.  L.  Koch 
Corporate  Supervisor, 
Staffing  Services 

ller^Hh  Corporation 

Box  87,  Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309- 
3023 

An  equal  opportunity 
employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

Political  Editor 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


European  Stars  and  Stripes  j 

If  you  are  a  superior  copy  editor  with  a 
wide  range  of  experience  on  a  universal 
copy  desk,  the  European  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
immediately.  We  are  seeking  two  copy 
editors  with  at  least  5  years'  experience 
to  join  seasoned  professionals  perform¬ 
ing  editing  and  headlining-writing 
duties. 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  is  located 
near  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Starting  salary  ranges  from  $24,500  to 
$32,000,  depending  on  qualifications, 
plus  tax-free  housing  allowance  and 
paid  relocation  expenses. 

Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  between  9  a.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  for 
an  application  form.  Submit  with  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Editor,  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  Box 
42,  APO  NY  09211-4211,  or  fax 
0049-6155-601416. 


Experienced  reporter  for  San  Antonio 
Light,  a  morning  daily  (230,000 
Sunday)  in  one  of  the  few  head-on 
competitive  markets  left  in  the  U.S. 
Must  be  quick  on  deadline.  Self-starter. 
Chance  to  work  on  a  beat  and  do  short¬ 
term  project  stories.  Send  resume  and  5 
clips  to  City  Editor  Cary  Cardwell,  PO 
Box  161,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291. 


Immediate  opening  for  managing  editor 
for  media  law  quarterly  and  biweekly 
newsletter  published  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 
Requires  strong  copy  editing,  page 
design  skills;  computer  literacy  and 
ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  report¬ 
ing  staff,  which  includes  student 
interns.  Legal  reporting  background 
preferred;  law  degree  a  plus.  Resume, 
samples  to  June  Kirtley,  #504,  1735  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
No  phone  calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/NEWS  EDITOR 

Growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  near  NYC,  seeks  an 
experienced  managing  editor  and  news 
editor  to  manage  team  of  writers  and 
freelancers.  Must  have  strong  hands-on 
management  style  and  local  news  back- 
ground.  Prefer  someone  who  is 
community  minded  in  and  out  of  the 
office.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to: 
KATHLEEN  LANINI,  FORBES  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  1400  Route  205N,  Bedmin- 
ster,  NJ  07921. 


National  financial  magazine  seeking 
editor/reporter  for  banking,  technology. 
Salary  $25K.  Send  letter,  resume  to: 
U.S.  Banker,  60  East  42nd  St.,  Suite 
3810,  New  York,  NY  10165. 


M  Find  A  Job  Today!  ^ 


Saomialm  Ktllot  Cntrv  Lmvml  lobt. 
Fo«f  forwod/Rcwlhd  Amcffoni  M 
you  Man  to  vfhat  you  want. 
UpdaloddallyandeponJdayta 
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DaKy  papon  to  of  moffcato. 

1-900-786-7800 
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JobLine 
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National  Public  Radio  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist  to  assist  in  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  political  coverage.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  conducting  political 
research,  advising  and  assisting  Senior 
Editors  and  Producers  in  coverage  of 
political  stories,  and  editing  program 
materials.  Requires  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  at  least  4  years  journalistic 
experience  and  a  demonstrated  know¬ 
ledge  of  national  politics.  Editing  ability 
is  essential.  Excellent  benefits,  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resumes  to: 

NPR  Personnel  Department  -  #618 
2025  M  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 

General  assignment  writer  needed  for 
growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  near  NYC.  Exper¬ 
ienced  preferred,  but  will  consider 
promising  journalism  graduates.  Also 
seeking  well-rounded  copy  editor  who 
excels  in  layout  and  page  design. 
Reporting  also  required.  Send  clips  and 
resume  tO:  KATHLEEN  LANINI, 
FORBES  NEWSPAPERS,  1400  Route 
206N,  Bedminister,  NJ  07921. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  daily,  southwest, 
college  and  high  school  beat.  Will 
consider  entry  level.  Resurre  and  clips 
to  Box  5499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Spend  your  work  week  designing  pages, 
writing  heads  on  pagination  desk  of  22k 
morning  daily.  Savor  your  leisure  time 
in  scenic  southern  Idaho.  Mac  experi¬ 
ence  (Quark)  helpful,  but  if  you're  sharp 
with  heads  and  layouts,  we’ll  teach  you. 
Send  resume,  page  samples  to  Clark 
Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  (no 
Sunday)  seeks  experienced  general- 
assignment  reporter  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  environmental  writing  and  desk 
work.  Call  or  send  resume  with  writing 
samples  to  C.E.  Shelton,  Editor  (215) 
272-2500,  Times  Herald,  Box  591, 
Norristown,  PA  19404. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS 

Freelance  assignments,  worldwide,  for 
accredited  writers.  Unique  require¬ 
ments,  new  concept,  expenses  paid. 
Send  credentials,  geographic  area  of 
expertise  and  non-returnable  clips  to; 
Strawberry  Publications  749  Riven- 
wood  Road,  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 


WE  NEED  A  FOOD  EDITOR. ..and  fast, 
who  can  put  together  a  lively, 
neighborhood-oriented  food  page  once 
a  week  for  our  growing,  thrice-weekly 
500,000+  combined  circulation 
neighborhood  newspaper.  This  person 
will  work  weekly  culinary  miracles  while 
overseeing  compilation  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  news  magazine-type  section.  The 
job  requires  feature  writing  and  organi¬ 
zational  skills.  You  will  be  on  your  own 
most  of  the  time,  and  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  needs  little  supervision. 
Must  be  familiar  with  recipies  and  food 
feature  writing,  and  able  to  oversee  an 
intern  who  will  compile  some  calendar 
and  neighborhood  news  items.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  John 
Moses,  Managing  Editor,  SF  Indepen¬ 
dent,  1201  Evans  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94124. _ 

It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

:tii^  Wilfred  Grenfell 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

Courier  ®imc0 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  need  a  creative  leader  to  direct 
the  entire  Sports  department  tor  our 
65,000  daily  and  73,000  Sunday 
newspaper  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 
If  you  are  strong  on  story  planning, 
new  ideas  and  are  aware  of  new 
trends  in  sports,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  ^d  clips,  letter  and  a 
copy  of  your  current  Sports  section  to; 
Len  Brown,  Executive  Editor 
Bucks  County  (Pa)  Courier  Times 
8400  Route  13,  Levittown,  PA.  19057 


WRITER/REPORTER  for  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  organization  in  Sacramento 
dealing  with  natural  resources  issues. 
Involves  some  public  information 
duties.  Newspaper  or  magazine  writing 
experience  required.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Salary  mid- 
twenties;  excellent  benefit  package. 
Nonsmoking  office. 

Send  resume  and  three  clips  to  Box 
5494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  The  Waterloo 
Courier,  a  50,000  6-day  p.m.,  in  North¬ 
east  Iowa  is  looking  for  a  sports  writer 
with  up  to  two  years  of  experience  for  its 
five-person  sports  staff.  We  cover  three 
Division  I  universities  in  addition  to 
local  and  regional  preps.  Some  desk 
experience  is  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Evans,  Waterloo  Courier, 
PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

Distribution  Manager 

Rapidly  growing  Southwest  Michigan 
newspaper  is  recruiting  a  distribution 
manager  to  manage  inserting,  zoning, 
packaging,  and  distribution  of  35,000 
7-day  daily  and  its  associated  products. 
Experience  in  the  distribution  of  a 
newspaper,  mailroom  equipment  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair,  and  staff  supervi¬ 
sion  a  plus.  Attractive  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter 
to  Larry  J.  Hall,  Operations  Manager, 
The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. _ 

Poetry  is  boned  with  ideas, 
nerved  and  blooded  with 
emotions,  and  held  together 
with  the  tough,  delicate 
skin  of  words. 

Paul  Engle 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company, 
a  large  publishing  company  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida  and  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company,  has  three  positions 
available  in  their  Market  Research 
Department.  We  are  seeking  a  Research 
Manager,  a  Senior  Analyst  and  an  Anal¬ 
yst  to  join  our  staff  of  experienced  staff 
professionals.  We  want  innovative, 
creative  people  with  strong,  analytical 
and  communication  skills  to  wo'k  in  a 
dynamic,  market-driven  company  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  attractive 
markets.  We  offer  excellent  working 
conditions,  salary  and  comprenensive 
benefit  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

News  &  Sun-Sentinel  Company 
Human  Resources  Department 
333  S.W.  12th  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.  33442 


The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  a  40,000 
daily  in  south-central  Michigan,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  photographer  to  join  an  award 
winning  staff.  Candidates  need  to  have 
mastered  black-and-white  photography, 
and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  shoot¬ 
ing  chromes.  The  job  includes  picture 
stories,  sports,  news,  illustration  and 
local-enterprise  photography.  Please 
send  a  portfolio  and  resume  to  John 
Stewart,  Photo/Graphics  Editor,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson  St., 
Jackson,  Ml  49204. 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position 
of  staff  photographer.  Must  have  at 
least  three  years  daily  shooting  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  a  strong  journalist,  team 
player  and  versatile  shooter.  Please 
send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  portfolio 
to  Rich  Addicks,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
72  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  No  phone 
calls. _ 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company, 
a  large  publishing  company  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company,  is  seeking  a  Mainte¬ 
nance  Manager  for  its  state-of-the  art 
production  facility.  Responsible  for 
managing  and  coordinating  the  operat¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  systems  support, 
electrical  and  mechanical  maintenance 
departments,  production  planning, 
equipment  installation,  maintenance, 
overhaul  and  repair. 

Interested  applicants  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience  in  a 
management/supervisory  position, 
involving  newspaper  production  equip¬ 
ment.  The  ability  to  plan  and  imple¬ 
ment  an  effective  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance  program  is  required.  Proven 
communication  skills  are  a  must. 

We  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  along  with  an  excellent 
comprehensive  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Company 

Human  Resources  Department 
333  S.W.  12th  Avenue 

Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
The  Herald-Standard  is  interviewing  for 
someone  who  has  a  strong  background 
in  all  phases  of  the  Production  Depart¬ 
ment,  including  composing,  press  and 
mailroom,  as  well  as  advertising  make¬ 
up  and  pagination  procedures.  Person 
must  be  committed  to  quality  control 
excellence.  A  proven  ability  to  manage 
(minimum  of  five  years  exf^rience  in  a 
management/supervisory  position)  and 
excellent  communication  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  A  college  degree  is  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  George  E.  Molesy,  Publisher, 
Herald-Standard,  8-18  East  Church 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
GAY  CENTER 

Develop  and  implement  public  relations 
activities  for  Center.  Responsible  tor 
Center  publications  including  newslet¬ 
ter,  brochures,  etc.  B.A.  and  profes¬ 
sional  public  relations  experience 
required.  Desktop  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Salary  $29-36K,  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
Personnel/Communications,  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Community  Services  (Jenter,  208 
West  13th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10011.  Women  and  people  of  color 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  pef  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  ssue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  ssue. 

4  weeks  —  $2  55  per  line,  per  ssue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  tor  box  sen/ice  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additiorral  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85,  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Company . 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929  1259 


HELP  WANTED 


RESEARCH  DATA  MANAGER 

A  very  competitive,  major  market  news- 
papier  Is  offering  an  exciting  manage¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  its  highly 
respected  research  department.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  wide  variety  of  research  projects, 
including  general  market,  circulation, 
advertising  and  editorial  studies.  Candi¬ 
date  must  be  adept  at  all  aspects  of 
organizing  these  projects,  from  design 
through  implementation  to  analysis  and 
presentation  of  results.  Applicant  must 
be  able  creatively  and  effectively  to 
service  an  advertising  sales  force.  This 
includes  providing  sales  presentations, 
support  materials  and  training.  The 
candidate  must  also  possess  highly 
developed  management  skills,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  supervise  other 
researchers  and  develop  budgets. 

For  confidential  consideration  send 
resume  detailing  work  experience  and 
salary  history  tO: 

Marketing  Department 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
1101  Pacific  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas  75202 
EOE 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Corporate  Media/Management  position 
sought  in  northeast  Ohio.  Experience 
includes  13  years  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  3  years  TV  production,  2  years 
corporate  videos.  Excellent  references. 
Box  5488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
Highly  experienced  pro  seeks  job  at 
daily  seriously  interested  in  the  quality 
and  success  of  its  advertising  sections. 
My  sections  have  generated  plus 
revenue  at  three  major  dailies.  Will  relo- 
cate.  (206)  348-0325. _ 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

Effective,  6  year  Circulation  Head  seeks 
lasting  post  at  10,000 -f  DAILY.  Garry 
Sadler  (517)  263-1975  or  message. 


TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGER 
HANDS  ON 
SALES  ORIENTED 

If  you  are  philosophical  about  training, 
you're  probably  not  our  person. 

If  you  haven't  been  out  on  the  streets 
and  sold  something  in  the  past  two 
years,  you're  probably  not  our  person. 

If  you  believe  that  a  good  portion  of 
^les  Training  takes  place  in  front  of 
the  customer  and  you  still  get  a  thrill 
out  of  closing  as  well  as  teaching,  you 
might  be  our  person. 

932,000  circulation  publication  is 
looking  for  a  training  manager  capable 
of  writing,  teaching  and  demonstrating 
sales  techniques  and  strategies.  Past 
experience  Ideally  would  include 
demonstrable  success  in  a  turn-around 
situation.  We  are  a  20-year-old  Fortune 
1000  Company. 

Our  benefits  package  Includes  401K 
Plan,  health/dental/vislon  coverages, 
and  free  life  insurance  and  pension 
plan. 

Mail  resume,  including  salary  history  tO: 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEPARTMENT 
PO  Box  54982 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 


Award-winning  outdoor  writer  with  10 
years  of  journalism  experience  seeks 
outdoor  position  at  medium  to  large 
newspaper.  Self-starter  with  excellent 
track  record.  Currently  employed  at 
medium-sized  dally,  but  eager  for  new 
challenges. 

Box  5491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  consumer  journalist 
seeks  reporting  and/or  action  column 
position  in  Zone  9.  PO  Box  10302, 
Olympia,  WA  98502.  (206)  754-9651. 


Entertainment  writer,  wishing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Many  years  of  experience.  Clip¬ 
pings  on  request. 

Write  to:  2396  Ledgewood  Drive, 
Dunwoody,  Georgia  30338. 


Enterprising  writer  seeks  chance  to 
shine.  Big  city  dally  reporting.  Feature¬ 
writing  awards.  Medill  master's. 

David  (412)  421-7834. 


Enterprising,  flexible  sportswriter  with 
nine  years'  experience  on  major  news¬ 
papers  -  including  The  National  -  seeks 
enterprise/college/  pro  position.  Also 
available  for  free-lance  work  in  North 
Texas.  Call  Mike  Towle  at 
817-731-6264. 


Top  writer  wants  news,  feature, 
academia  or  column  job  South  or  West. 
3  years  Daily  Reporter,  3  years  detec¬ 
tive,  now  academic  researcher  3  years. 
Dan  Weisman  504-866-6731  PO  Box 
850425  New  Orleans.  LA  70185. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Journalism  is  in  a  depression  in  Britain 


By  Dan  Ehrlich 

It  is  habitual  for  many  journalists  in 
England  to  skim  through  the  weekly 
U.K.  Press  Gazette’s  help-wanted 
ads.  During  the  best  of  times,  they 
take  up  page  after  page  after  page. 

However,  since  these  are  not  the 
best  of  times,  the  reading  is  much 
easier  —  about  three  or  four  pages — 
mostly  about  positions  open  on  trade 
journals  or  with  PR  agencies,  where  a 
universal  prerequisite  exists:  “Must 
have  a  good  sense  of  humor.”  In 
Merry  Olde  England  this  indicates 
two  things  —  first,  that  you  are  alive 
and,  second,  that  you  will  not  mind 
long  hours  and  low  pay. 

Journalism  is  not  in  a  recession  in 
Britain,  it  is  in  a  full-fledged  depress¬ 
ion,  the  latest  victim  being  the  four- 
month-old  Sunday  Scot.  It  closed 
down  with  enormous  debts  in  place  of 
circulation  but,  if  things  don’t 
improve,  other  major  and  minor  titles 
will  be  folding  too. 

In  today’s  highly  competitive 
world,  the  British  press  can  no  longer 
count  on  massive  street  sales  to  make 
ends  meet.  As  in  the  United  States, 
advertising  is  the  prime  economic  fac¬ 
tor,  but  the  squeeze  is  on  throughout 
the  press  and  broadcast  media,  with 
more  firms  chasing  fewer  ads. 

The  vibrant  magazine  industry  has 
been  hardest  hit.  According  to  the 
U.K.  Press  Gazette’s  magazine  editor 
Mike  Dash,  “More  than  130  titles 
have  closed  so  far  this  year.  That’s 
more  than  all  last  year  and  three  times 
the  1989  figure.”  With  the  closures, 
upward  of  1,000  journalists  have  lost 
their  jobs,  and  the  prospects  of  find¬ 
ing  new  positions  are  gloomy. 

Some  of  the  recent  casualties  have 
been  Rupert  Murdoch’s  major  wo¬ 
man’s  title  Mirabella,  the  BBC’s 
prestigious  Listener,  and  the  new 
“mass  marketed”  tv  listings  title. 
Title  Plus.  It  flopped  quicker  than 
some  American  tv  shows  —  four  is¬ 
sues. 

“Even  the  successful  magazines 
have  lost  considerable  circulation, 
some  dropping,  for  example,  from  1 .2 
million  to  around  800,000,”  Dash 
pointed  out.  Reed  International,  the 
nation’s  biggest  magazine  publishers, 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  “profits 
warning”  to  shareholders,  predicting 


(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  journalist  who,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  both  U.S.  and  British  news 
organizations.) 


that  profits  would  fall  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 

By  the  way  things  are  going,  the 
firm  may  have  to  issue  another  one  for 
the  second  half.  There  is  no  sign  yet  of 
the  economic  recovery  constantly  be¬ 
ing  predicted  by  British  politicians. 
“A  couple  of  months  ago  they  were 
telling  us  the  worst  would  be  over  by 
September.  Now  they’re  talking 
about  going  into  next  year,”  Dash 
observed.  He  predicts  further  clo¬ 
sures  before  there  is  an  upturn. 

Newspapers  are  being  hit  by  the 
same  problems,  although  not  as  many 
are  folding.  What  they  are  doing  is 
cutting  back  on  pages  and  staff,  put¬ 
ting  hundreds  of  more  journos  on  the 
breadlines  or  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves. 


ers  here  have  been  driving  down 
wages  and  for  longer  hours.” 

For  an  example,  he  cites  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Press  and  Journal,  which  four 
years  ago  was  paying  a  top  reporter 
$34,000,  but  today  is  offering  $26,400. 

The  glut  of  free-lance  people  trying 
to  sell  stories  is  also  diluting  what  was 
once  a  profitable  market  for  some.  It 
means  fighting  to  be  the  first  to  get 
and  sell  stories  to  publications  that 
are  not  buying  as  much  anyway,  since 
many  have  had  to  cut  back  on  their 
pages. 

“It’s  been  a  struggle,”  admitted  Jane 
Fergusson,  who  began  free-lancing 
after  leaving  her  job  on  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  “You  need  lots  of  stamina  to 
pursue  your  old  contacts  and  lots  of 
time  to  chase  editors.” 


“I  think  journalists  will  eventually  be  like  actors, 
doing  a  lot  of  resting  in  between  jobs,  always  waiting 
for  the  phone  to  ring.” 


The  biggest  growth  industry  in 
British  journalism  is  free-lancing.  In  a 
nation,  and  area  of  the  world,  where 
people  love  to  read,  there  are  almost 
countless  markets  for  free-lance  writ¬ 
ers  who  pump  out  everything  from 
Superpower  Summit  stories  to  travel 
features. 

“As  staffers  are  cut,  the  numbers  of 
free-lance  journalists  keep  rising,” 
reported  Jake  Ecclestone,  deputy 
general  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  (NUJ).  “We 
have  had  a  30%  increase  in  free-lance 
membership  during  the  last  year 
alone.”  That  figure  now  stands  at 
more  than  6,000,  but  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  many  non-union  free¬ 
lance  hacks  around  as  well. 

Ecclestone  feels  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  destroying  much  of  the  gains 
made  by  his  union.  “Employers  have 
been  cutting  back  staff  and  offering 
the  same  people  their  jobs  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis.  This  relieves  them  of  any 
contractual  obligations  and  fringe 
benefits.”  He  is  backed  in  this  view 
by  U.K.  Press  Gazette’s  news  editor 
Jon  Slattery,  who  agrees  that 
“There’s  definitely  a  trend  to  use 
more  free-lance  people  in  jobs.” 

Ecclestone  also  points  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hiring  young  people  for  less 
money.  “In  today’s  economic  cli¬ 
mate,  people  aren’t  going  to  be  too 
choosy.  Several  newspaper  publish¬ 


Ecclestone  maintains  that  “Free¬ 
lancers  are  often  grossly  exploited.” 
Yet,  it  is  more  than  this.  According  to 
him,  “More  and  more  titles  are  falling 
into  fewer  hands.”  Slattery  and  he 
agree  that,  even  when  the  economy 
springs  back,  it  is  doubtful  that  all  of 
the  unemployed  journalists  will  do  the 
same. 

Publishers,  seeing  that  the  NUJ 
itself  is  on  the  ropes,  are  operating 
with  impunity,  making  their  own 
employment  agreements  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment. 

“On  the  whole  the  British  media 
are  in  a  bad  state,”  Ecclestone  claims, 
explaining  the  long-held  national  on- 
the-job  training  scheme  for  young 
reporters  is  breaking  down  too. 

Britain  is  slowly  going  the  way  of 
the  United  States,  with  journalism 
schools  springing  up  nationwide,  i 
Today  a  small  regional  daily  can  have 
a  new  college  grad  for  the  same  price 
as  a  teen-age  apprentice  reporter. 

This  quest  for  cheap  labor  has 
something  to  be  desired — experi¬ 
ence  —  but  the  work  of  incompetent 
young  reporters  can  be  salvaged  by 
the  most  valuable  segment  of  any 
British  newsroom,  the  copy  desk. 

Subeditors,  as  they  are  called  in 
England,  make  everything  seem  fine. 
They  are  also  the  people  who  write 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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journalism  heritage. 
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University  Department  of  Journalism. 
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Where  do  print  advertising  dollars  go  in  your  market? 
Which  pubUcations  are  advertisers  using  and  to  what  extent? 

Is  your  newspaper  getting  a  £air  share  of  an  advertiser’s  spending? 
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Do  you  know  where  opportunities  exist  to  obtain 
new  business  or  increase  existing  business? 

These  are  essential  competitive  questions,  and  the 
answers  are  crucial  to  your  newspaper’s  success.  LNA 
Newspaper  has  been  helping  find  the  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  information  we  provide  gives  newspapers  a 
greater  ability  to  plan  and  market  themselves  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Today’s  marketkplace  requires  more  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  than  ever  before.  It’s  critical  to  fully  understand 
how  advertisers  are  allocating  their  advertising  budgets. 
LNA  Newspaper’s  services  can  give  you  new  competitive 
insights  into  print  advertising  in  your  market.  . 


Our  standardized  tracking  methods  can  provide 
the  necessary  market  intelligence  vital  to  competing 
effectively  in  today’s  print  sales  marketplace.  We  can 
track  advertising  in  Dailies,  Suburbans,  Weeklies,  Penny- 
savers,  Shoppers,  Yellow  Pages  and  Local  Magazines. 
Information  can  be  provided  based  on  advertising 
volume,  spending  or  insertions  in  any  number  of  report¬ 
ing  formats.  Additionally,  On-Line  access  to  data  is 
also  available. 

Don’t  be  caught  without  important  competitive 
information  for  your  marketing  plans.  To  find  out  what 
LNA  Newspaper  can  do  for  your  newspaper,  simply  give 
us  a  call  at  (214)  521-6421. 
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